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A GLANCE AT ALLIANCES. 


“T’Empire cest la pate.”,-—The words have 
been often enough repeated. We trust they con- 
tainatruth. But, what if it should not be so? 
“Si vis pacem, para bellum,” says the well-known 
maxim. Sz vis bellum, simula pacem, may perhaps 
be found to be also worthy of registration. At all 
events, considering what is said to be the deep- 
seated desire of the veritable Frenchman, viz., to 
revenge the disasters of the first Empire, and to 
reverse the treaties of 715; considering the temp- 
tation to the indulgence of that desire supplied by 
the revival of the Empire under a Buonaparte, as 
well as the necessity in which the present chief of 
France may ere long find himself to provide occu- 
pation for the bellicose spirit of his people, there 
can scarcely be anything inopportune in looking at 
Furopean eventualities, and contemplating alli- 
ances, Which, perhaps, as worthy Sir Thomas 
Browne says of the Song of the Sirens, are “not 
beyond the reach of happy conjecture.” Neither 
is there any reason for checking speculation, on 
the ground of audacity or idle tampering with 
probabilities, since what speculation need be 
daunted, after the series of marvellous surprises 
inaugurated in February, 1848? Within the 
period of four years, calculation has been baffled, 
experience turned to foolishness; unexpectedness 
been the rule for events—not the exception. 

That Napoleon III. will, like Napoleon I., brave 
all Europe, we do not believe. That he will seek 
to place any member of his family upon foreign 
thrones—to instal them in Spain, Naples, Holland, 
or to revive the kingdom of Westphalia; no, for suck 
attempts we hold him to be too sage. But there 
are other objects, not of mere personal or family, 
but of national ambition, and the chief of these we 
take to be the recovery of the “natural boun- 
daries,” as they are called—for ‘natural’’ better 
read ‘‘necessary’’—without which France will 
hever, In our opinion, rest satisfied. 
lhe resumption of the Rhenish Provinces of 
russia and Bavaria, as well as of the kingdom of 
“cen of every rood of territory, indeed, that lies 
ey een actual France and the line of the Rhine; 
— we say, is the great and (to adopt their own 

tm) the natural aim of French ambition, the 
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natural tendency of French aggrandizement: as 
natural, and as infallible as has become the ten- 
dency of Russia towards aggrandizement on tho 
side of the Ottoman Empire. It seems to us, that 
it is only a question of time, when they shall at- 
tempt it. The idea has never entirely left them. 
“J’aurais reconquis nos fronti¢res naturelles,” 
says Chateaubriand, speaking of his own policy, as 
Minister of the Restoration, at the time of French 
intervention in Spain, ‘‘ Ma guerre d’Espagne,”’ 
as he modestly calls it. Even in the reign of the 
‘‘ nacific ’’ Louis Philippe, the idea pierces through 
—pierces through the policy of Mons. Thiers, in 
1840. And it was in that reign that Mons. Victor 
I{ugo* coolly proposed a cession by Prussia of her 
provinces on the left.bank, in exchange for king- 
doms and principalities on the other side—in 
securing which France, of course, was to aid her. 
What, then, more natural, more consequent, than 
that with a Buonapartean Empire, this tendency 
should be still more prononcée? When could 
such an opportunity appear to present itself, if 
not under the rule of him who declared before 
the peers of Louis Philippe, that the Emperor, his 
uncle, had preferred abdicating to accepting the 
restricted frontiers, &c.?”’ And I, he added, ‘‘ Ja 
n’ai pas respiré un jour dans l’oubli de tels ren- 
scignements.” 

Yes; the name and the notion are necessarily 
associated : the former prompts to the execution of 
the latter. We do not assert that war is instantly 
imminent; he will wait to strike the blow. But 
we believe that he will strike it; and that it is 
because they feel satisfied that he will strike it 
sooner or later, that the military spirits of Franco 
are patient to bide their time; letting the project be 
adjourned, but confiding for its eventual ae 
in him to whom they have given themselves body 
and soul; of whose earnestness to vindicate the 





* In 8 work, the “Conclusion” of which obtained, 
perhaps, too little notice from English readers—* Le 
Khin.” Though somewhat ettravagant (as too man 
productions of the same genius), and overloaded wi 
historical and antiquarian verbiage, that political treatise 
contained much matter for meditation—on the fas cst et 
ab hoste principle, if for no other reason. 
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national honour (phrase of France) they can have’! 


no doubt, and of whose powers of maturing pur- 
poses, in secret, they have had memorable expe- 
rience. He is not in the habit of letting the 
world into his confidence; he! he does not pub- 
lish his ways and means in the market-place. 

Such, then, being, as we doubt not but it is, the 
main object of French and Napoleonean ambition, 
it is worth while to examine by what alliances it 
may be attempted to effect it; for that it will be 
attempted singly, is a supposition which, as we 
have said, we cannot entertain. 

Two remarkable incidents lately occurred about 
the same time: the visit of an Austrian Emperor 
to the Prussian capital, and the appearance of the 
brochure that made so much ado—* Les Limites 
de la France.” We call the latter a remurkable 
circumstance; for though we are aware that the 
book was officially disavowed and repudiated, we 
guess at what value such discountenance is to be 
taken: and we, nevertheless, hold the sentiments 
of the pamphlet to express the fundamental prin- 
ciples of French external policy. Its appearance 
was a striking confirmation to us of the opinion 


we have long entertained, viz., that the idea of 


the natural frontier is never extinct in the Gallic 
mind. 

Now, in that brochure (which, however, we are 
not going to analyse), itis distinctly declared that 
the how and the when of the conquest of those 
fronticrs form the secret of the statesmen of France 
—‘‘le secret des hommes d’Etat.” The appear- 
ance of the pamphlet almost coincidently with the 
Austrian visit to Berlin, we call remarkable ; for 
the latter circumstance is, and perhaps justly, held 
to be a pledge of the renewal of the Austro-Prus- 
sian alliance; the which, backed up and fortified 
by that of the great empire of the north, would 
seem to defy the sueceess—or even the attempt— 
of any method of conquest that the ‘ Secret des 
hommes d’Etat de la France’ could possibly har- 
bour for eventual disclosure. 

In looking at this state of things, and at the 
principal European powers, whose interests would 
be affected—favourably or the reverse—by an aug- 
mentation of territory to France—(it is, indeed, 
difficult to name a state in Europe whom the in- 
crease of French power would not in some degree 
influence)—we are naturally led to ask, by what 
means, by what alliances, or what transaction, 
could such augmentation be brought about ? 

Waiving politeness, we will begin with our- 
selves. That England sincerely desires peace 
there can be no doubt for a moment. That the 
alliance—or, at least, the entente cordiale, between 
herself and her neighbour oufre-manche preserves, 
in the main, the peace of Europe, it is not neces- 
sary to go back to the days of the Regency of Or- 
leans to prove. The history of many years pre- 
ceding "48 is there to attest—that a good under- 
standing between the two great powers of the 
West, serves as a check upon any undue projects 
of two at least of the three great Northern Powers, 
cannot be questioned. But it is only on condition 
of abnegation, on the part of France, of its lust of 
conquest, that such alliance, or such amicable 








relations can subsist. Abstinence from territorial 
aggrandizement is the basis of those friendly rela- 


' tions—the guarantee for their continuance. Any 


attempt at the ‘‘natural boundaries,” a step into 
the Rhenish Provinces, a foot planted on the soil 
of Belgium, and all is over with the entente cordial, 
The influence and the interests of England are too 
deeply concerned in the matter. There needs no 
dwelling upon this. It is sufficient to remind our 
islanders of the phrase of one who knew something 
of the value of positions—‘‘ Avec Anvers,”’ said 
the first French Emperor, ‘je tiens un pistolei 
chargé sur le cour de I’ Angleterre.” 

British alliance, therefore, is altogether out of 
the question with the view of regaining the de- 
sired frontiers. Whatever may be the secret des 
hommes d’ Etat de la France for the acquisition of 
the coveted territories, we will venture to affirm 
that the co-operation, or even the consent, of this 
country forms no part of it. For we defy the in- 
genuity of any Drouyn de Lhuys, or of the most 
active, plotting, resourceful, wonder-working Per- 
signy, todevise any compensation that should buy 
off the opposition of England to those projects. 
There is no imaginable sop of sufficient magnitude 
or lusciousness to stop the mouth of the British 
lion (not only our old Protectionist friend—but 
the real roarer), on such an occasion. 

But, as we cannot entertain the idea that the 
projects in question would be attempted in the face 
of the other Great Powers, and as the concurrence 
of Great Britain is not to be thought of, to what 
means can French statesmen or French emperors 
have recourse for the execution of the ambitious 
design? Will they repeat the old game of the 
earlier Revolution—arouse, or abet the spirit of 
nationality in Italy, and so paralyse, or at least 
occupy, Austria in that quarter? But they gar- 
risoned Rome in the interest of reaction. Will 
they promote a new outbreak in Hungary? But 
they refused the chief of the late insurrection a 
passage through France. Will they call upon Po- 
land, who, as Beranger sings— 


“tant de fois a pour eux combattu,” 


to rise against her partitionists? Poland, the ca- 
joled of Buonaparte, the abandoned of Louis Phi- 
lippe! We doubt the response to the call. Will 
they strengthen themselves with Spain?* and 
hold out to that creditable kingdom the conquest 
of the co-peninsular country, which, says the 
author of ‘‘ Les Limites,” is to Spain what Belgium 
is to France? A frail reed this, and one which 4 
blast of the breath of Britain would bend and 
sweep away. 

But a good deal of this would be very like parts 
of the old story of the great war. And _ then, in 
the phrase of one of their own imperial scribes, 
after the Coup @ Etat of December: “ tout serait 


_—_ —_— 





* A striking expression appeared lately in the Journal 
des Débats, * La France,” said Mons. St. Mark Girardin, 
whose signature was aflixed to the article, “ n'est faible 
en Europe que lorsqu’elle al’ Espagne pour ennemie.” 
And, coincidence-striking as the expression itself, this 
appeared the same day that the Patrie announced the 
project of Louis Napoleou's marriage. 
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2 recommencer.”’ That is to say, that the forces of 
the great monarchies of Europe, brought to united 


action by common danger, would probably have | 


to be again directed against France. We question 
if it is in the secret des hommes d état of that na- 
tion to draw on such an eventuality. 

No! the chances for France of executing her 
schemes of territorial extension are, and are only, 
as we believe, in a division of the formidable triple 
alliance that stands in front of her—call it a coali- 
tion, if you will; but a defensive one. The pre- 
sent attitude of those three great Continental 
Powers, seems to forbid aggression upon any one 
of them without having to do with all three. But 
the duration of alliances depends upon many cir- 
cumstances subject to change. The death of a 
sovereign or of a minister, a different tempera- 
ment, a different view of interests, a fresh person- 
ality, in fact, or a new passion, a cross, or a 
caprice, may bring an alteration. The history of 
the last century affords examples enough of these 
girations. The demise of Prince Schwartzenberg 
the other day offers, there can be no doubt, an 
instance in point. 

A possible alliance, then, for France—a specu- 
lative one, if the term suit better—is the question 
to be affronted. Among the constituents of the 
triple alliance, which, according to our judgment, 
she must divide, before she can hope to possess 
herself of the coveted limits, we will commence 
with the nearest—with the guard at her gate. 
What, if she could bribe the sentinel set to watch 
her? To convert the natural enemy into the ally 
would be a dexterous stroke of policy, no doubt. 
By the natural enemy of France, on the Continent, 
we mean Prussia—the enemy by position: and 
the word “ natural,’’ has at all events as much 
meaning here, as when applied to French fron- 
tiers, We call Prussia the natural enemy of 
France—since the treaties of 14-15, she has be- 
come so. For the territorial arrangements of that 
day transferred in a great measure the 1ivalry 
and antagonism with France from Hapsburg to 
Hohenzollern. Austria, no longer the head of a 
German empire, nor caring to resume her Belgic 
provinces—the two points upon which she came, 
mediately, or immediately, in contact with France 
—was left with a diminished concern in the de- 
fence of that frontier she had signed away from 
the empire at Luneville, and with her interest 
mainly concentrated on the conservation of those 
augmented Italian possessions, for which she 
cheerfully parted with the more remote plains of 
Brabant and Flanders. The broad shield of 
Brandenburg was now thrown over those fair 
lands, where the mitres of ecclesiastical elec- 
tors had before yielded a weak and an uncer- 
tain protection. A new, and assuredly not a less, 
formidable opponent was confronted with French 
ambition on that side; and Prussian interest, and 
Prussian military honour, were at once involved 
in the defense of the rive gauche. And a master- 
piece of policy this was considered. Chateaubriand 
exclaims against Talleyrand for being duped to 
support Saxony against Prussia, at the Congress, 
iustead of consenting to the total absorption of the 
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| former state by the latter, and thus, probably, 
causing the left bank of the Rhine to fall to the- 
lot of a power less capable of maintaining the fair 
domains. ‘‘ Chef-de@uvre,” says Victor Hugo, 
speaking of this Rhenish dotation of Prussia, and 
which he calls the work of Anglo- Russian policy, 
| ‘* chef-d ceuvre de haine, de ruse, de discorde, et de 
calamité ; mais chef-d euvre.”* To obtain, there- 
fore, the cession of that splendid imvestiture, a 
sufficient bribe must of course be offered. For 
the loss of the provinees on this side the Rhine, 
the annexation of other territories presenting an 
equivalent, ‘‘and something more,” might be 
held out to Prussia. Hanover, and Saxony, and 
Brunswick, and Oldenburg, and Hesse-Electoral, 
and eke of Ducal a moiety; not to mention 
Mecklenburgs twain, nor Nassau perched ex- 
pressly to be pounced upon, nor the little laby- 
rinth of Thuringian States, grouped in admired 
disorder—there is compensation in abundance, it 
is only Vembarras du choix. In fact, Prussia might 
be bid to carve out what she liked north of the 
Maine. Even the ancient and steadfast friend of 
France, Denmark, might be thrown overboard, 
and Holstein delivered up to swell the sovereignty 
of the Hohenzollerns. And if the struggle for 
this transference of dominion could be confined to 
Prussia, backed by France, on the one hand, and 
all the German powers together, with gallant 
little Denmark on the other, the result would, we 
fear, be scarcely doubtful. But so audacious an 
attempt would inevitably bring into the field 
England, Russia, and Austria, in alliance together. 
We cannot believe that the Museovite would, by 
temptations in another quarter, be induced to 
join the Franco-Prussian league. It rather ap- 
_pears to us that the apprehension of Prussian 
agerandisement, away from or on the other side 
‘of the Rhine, bringing with it a tendency and 
lan impulse towards greater consolidation on the 
| Russian frontier, and the view of a possible future 
reclamation of the German provinces of the 
Russian empire—Livonia, Courland, would tend 
to throw the weight of that power into the other 
scale. The meditated consolidation of Russian 
sway beyond the Danube, might be meditated in 
vain—the maintenance of the conquest be regarded 
as insecure, if the erection of a really formidable 
power on the flank of the Russian Empire were 
the price to be paid for it. Let us not sup 
that the idea of three great empires—a French to 
the Rhine, a Prussian to be extended over Ger- 
many, and a Muscovite to reach from the Neva to 
the Dardanelles, would caress the fancy of the 
Czars. The division, the piece-mealingof Germany, 
is the strength of Russia. In any important 
augmentation of Prussian dominion, that condi- 








* One cannot but admire the coolness with which our 
lively neighbours speaks of the property of the rive 
gauche. “Donner,” says the author, just quoted, “la 
rive gauche a l'Allemagne, c’était une idée.  L’avoir 
donnée a la Prusse c’est un chef-d'@uvre.”, Why “donner 
a l'Allemagne,” and not “ rendre?” It had belonged to 
France, forsooth! Since when, we pray you? Or are we 
to consecrate as a maxim the converse of the proposition 
Prouthon—* la propricté, c'est le yol ”” ; 
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tion of Germany would run a too serious risk of | nays, then Minister of Foreign Affairs, fn France. 


ultimate disappearance, to be gratifying to the 
politicians of St. Petersburgh. Against any such | 


contingency as the unity or the consolidation of 


a German nation, the Slavonic element, that for- | 


In that document, the vain—but with all his ego- 
tism, and all his little foibles, let us add with 
pleasure, the illustrious Viscount, discussing the 
affairs of the East, at that moment the question 


midable weapon in the hands of Russia, would occupying the great European cabinets, emits an 


have to be put in motion. 


A war of races—that 


opinion, in our judgment, too absolute. “ L’An- 


war so often described by speculative politicians, | gleterre et l’Autriche,” he says, ‘ ont des interéts 
would then be the practical policy of that power. communs; elles sont naturellement alliées pour 


What would become of Austria in the crush, it is” 
For, indeed, | leurs les différentes formes de leur'gouvernerents, ct 


scarcely worth while to enquire. 
the alliance of that empire with Great Britain and 
Russia, though in such circumstances as we are 


leurs politique extérieure, quelles que soient d'ail- 


les maximes oppos¢es de leur politique intéricure.” 
As regards the Turkish Empire, this dictum may 


contemplating, Austria would certainly join those | have some foundation; but, when he proceeds, as 


powers, both from a sense of danger to itself, and 
from its natural jealousy of Prussia; the alliance, 
we say, of Austria would not be of so much ac- 
count as some, from traditional associations, 
might be disposed to consider it. And if the suc- 
cess of Russia against a thorough Prusso-Gallic 
alliance depended (as it seems to us it would de- 
pend) upon the impulsion to be communicated to 
the great Slavonic family, it is difficult to see in 
what respect Austria, whose chief population is 
of that race, would be ultimately a gainer by that 
alliance—into which, however, in all probability, 
its jealousy of Prussia, if nothing else, would 
have driven it. 

Such, then, we hold to be the riposte, the 
counter-combination to a Franco-Prussian compact 
—the alliance of Great Britain and Russia, and 
the junction of Austria and the secondary King- 
doms of Germany to that alliance. In the event 
of success attending the Borusso-Gallic arms, then 
the partial subjugation of transrhenane Germany 
to the Prussian Crown, or (supposing France to 
be willing to go to the greatest lengths for its 
ally), the entire subjugation; and in that case a 
prospective war of races. In the event of failure, 
the abasement of the counterpoise to Austrian su- 
premacy in Germany, but the renewed and con- 
tirmed pressure and preponderance of Russian 
influence in that great country. No attractive 
picture this, it should seem. Would Prussia pur- 
chase the French alliance at the price of the equi- 
vocal permanent advantages, and the not uncertain 
risks, near and remote? We shall have another 
word to say upon this point before we have done. 

From the incidental glance we have given at 
the probable conduct, and probable accidents of 
Austria under the circumstances of an alliance 
between Prussia and France, we may take occa- 
sion to consider another possible combination— 
the alliance of Austria herself with the latter 
power. We may imagine the revival of ideas 
supposed to have been those of the late Austrian 
Minister, Schwartzenberg, whose policy seemed 
to propose to itself these two ends, the abasement 
of the Prussian monarchy, and the emancipation 
of his own country from the galling patronage 
and protection of the great Autocrat of the north. 
To realize these views a French alliance alone 
could serve as a foundation. Let us see upon 


what terms such an alliance could be effected. 
There is a mémoire addressed by Chateaubriand, 
during his embassy at Rome, to M. de la Fenon- 





he does, to say, that neither Austria, nor England 
would ever consent to the resumption by France of 
the left bank of the Rhine, we must be allowed to 
think that the else-sagacious politician is forgetting 
the altered state of things, and looking at the 
actual territorial arrangements too much from the 
point of view of another century—from the times 
of the Holy Roman Empire and of Austrian do- 
mination in Flanders. We have said that by the 
Treaties of ’14-15, the ancient antagonism of 
France and Austria was considerably attenuated. 
Instead of existing in full vigour upon many 
points, it was confined, in any striking degree, to 
one. The German frontier and the Belgic barrier 
concerned Austria but indirectly and secondarily 
since then—lItaly was left as the theatre for 
future strife between the two powers—as, indeed, 
it had been of old; but now left almost singly as 
the field of rivalry, and certainly with immense 
preponderance in favour of Austrian ascendancy. 
Nay, more; by the necessitated antagonism of 
France and Prussia, induced by that chef-d euvre 
of Russo-Britannic policy of which our friend 


Hugo speaks, an indirect means was prospectively ° 


afforded to Austria of embarrassing, perhaps of 
humbling her great German rival—means which 
would probably be duly appreciated whenever a 
favourable opportunity should coincide with a vio- 
lent access of jealousy ; whenever a statesman of 
the genus Schwartzenberg should arise to inspire 
the policy of the Hapsburgs. Any deduction 
from Prussian sovereignty, any humiliation of 
Prussian power and influence, would be a wel- 
come contingency, provided it could be effected 
with concomitant security to the Austrian domin- 
ions out of Germany. Nothing could be more 
flattering to those who have not even yet aban- 
doned the associations, or forgotten the traditions 
of the old Imperial German Crown. Let French 
co-operation, open or underhand, or French sane- 
tion, or even French neutrality in Italian ques- 
tions be secured to Austria, and it may well be 
questioned whether her German patriotism would 
go the length of maintaining by arms the German 
dominions of the House of Brandenburg. A 
French garrison in Rome, for instance, whilst 
apparently disputing Austrian influence in the 
Italian peninsula, might, we shrewdly suspect, 
be really playing into her hands—whilst ostensibly 
curbing the excesses of the revolutionary spirit, 
it might, in reality, be suppressing the outbreak 
of a fresh national movement. 
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By the change of conditions we have alluded 
to, as operated by the Treaties of ’15, the “ na- 
tural” alliance for England has passed to other 
hands. For a long while the ‘“ Emperor”’ and 
the British Sovereign were reciprocally indebted 
for assistance in the work of restraining the ambi- 
tion of France. But the growth of another mon- 
archy in Germany diminished the need of such 
assistance to one of the parties interested: and, 
perhaps, the future substitution for the Austrian 
alliance to this country of that of a rising military 
power, was not unforeseen by the genius that 
inspired the councils of Britain during the Seven 
Years’ War. At all events, the altered relations 
of the House of Hapsburg to Germany, by the 
cessation of the latter as an Empire, and still more 
the separation of the Flanders from the Austrian 
monarchy, rendered the perils against which the 
alliance of that House with England had subsisted, 
less common to both of the parties, and conse- 
quently reduced the need of their common action. 
And so, we repeat, after the settlement of 1815, 
whatever may be thought of the “old,” there was 
comparatively little left of the ‘natural ’”’—or 
“necessary ”’—between us and our Imperial ally 
of the Danube. The latter epithets became due, 
and were virtually transferred to him who guarded 
the Rhine, and propped the Netherlands. And 
what in the last century was called the “ unna- 
tural alliance’ between the Courts Schoenbrunn 
and Versailles, no longer, in our opinion, would 
wear so strange a character; especially now 
(though we do not wish here to enter upon ques- 
tions of government), especially, we say, since 
the installation in France of a régime, certainly 
not calculated to excite much alarm to the states- 
men of Vienna on the score of liberalism. We 
assert, then, that an Austro-Frane alliance would 
not, as the territorial constitution of Europe stands 
by the Peace of 1815, be so unnatural a conjunc- 
tion as formerly. For, it appears to us, that in 
the degree in which the former Power has lost its 
common interest with England (by cessation of 
its contact with Western Europe through the 
Belgic provinces); and in the degree in which it 
has lost its great interest in the integrality of 
German territory, in the same degree it has been 
drawn to France. For, if Italy still remains as a 
field for rivalry, Italy is a matter of less concern 
to French ambition than the Belgic provinces and 
the Khenish frontier; and of these, the former is 
of no concern to Austria, and the latter, if lost to 
Germany—in whose entirety Austria has now a 
diminished interest—would be lost to a rival of 
the House of Hapsburg. And if, as is to be pre- 
sumed, the weight and influence of that House 
would be increased proportionately to the loss 
sustained by its rival of Brandenburg, is it—we 
repeat the question—to be believed that the 
(rerman would so preponderate over the Austrian 
patriotism in the councils of Vienna, as to induce 
that power to aid in maintaining its rival in pos- 
session of a German territory with a population 
of upwards of two millions ? 

It is true, that a different view may be, and 
“cording to the resent appearances #% taken, of 
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Austrian interests—viz., that a close defensive al- 
liance between Austria and Prussia, supported by 
their gigantic neighbour of the north, would en- 
sure the status quo of their respective possessions ; 
and that the weight of entire Germany would 
thus be thrown against France, whether an attack 
from that nation should come on the side of the 
Rhine or of the Alps. It is, however, the possible 
disruption of existing alliances that we are con- 
sidering. 

And here, we may remark, that of the so-called 
Five Great Powers of Europe, two are maintained 
in that position by something else than their own 
inherent resources. The two military monarchies 
of Central Europe are, we hesitate not to affirm, 
respectively insufficient to themselves for the pur- 
poses of protection. Of the other three the reverse 
is the case. That the vast Empire of Russia suf- 
fices to itself in this respect, it needs but the men- 
tion of 1812 to prove. That an aggression upon 
France—upon solid, compact, united France— 
could be successfully attempted by anything 
short of combined Europe, no one supposes. That 
England, with due application of her means and 
resources, can answer for her own protection, we 
have no doubt. But very different is the state of 
things as regards Prussia and Austria; especially 
the latter. Prussia, by its strange and disjointed 
structure, exposed to attack on its points of con- 
tact with three of the other great Continental 
Powers, must support itself on one or other of 
those powers in case of aggression from either or 
both of the other two; must veer in its alliances 
according to the quarter more immediately me- 
naced. An hereditary antagonism lies over against 
it on the side of Silesia, a territorial craving on 
that of the Rhine, a controlling and cumbrous 
domination on that of the Niemen. Accordingly, 
its motives of rapprochement alternate also. Im- 
patience of Russian ascendancy must incline it to 
support itself on French alliance; fear of France 
must drive it to seek shelter under Russia ; appre- 
hension of these two combined, must induce it to 
draw closer the bands of German Union with 
Austria; whilst, again—penalty of the partition— 
its share in the crime of Polish dismemberment 
ties its hands, and fetters the independent action 
of its policy in reference to its two accomplices. 
But with Austria the weakness of the case is still 
more patent. There is scarcely a province, we 
had almost said, of its wide-spread empire which 
it may not fear to see snatched away from it, not 
only in the event of active instigation, but even 
of passive encouragement, or abstinence from in- 
terference from without. Excepting trusty Tyrol 
and the hereditary Duchies, of the steadfast al- 
legiance, of what part of the monarchy can the so- 
vereigns of the Hapsburg race feel secure? Its 
own Lombardo-Venetian—nay, half the Italian 
peninsula—is ready, from day to day, to burst 
into a blaze. Spontaneously, it _ burst out at 
any moment, and in the face of all the engines 
arrayed to quench the conflagration. The shadow 
of a shade of encouragement from without, and 
all that stirred in ’48 and ’49 would be in 
motion again in an instant—only with more en- 
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yenomed hostility and desire of vengeance deep- 
ened by intermediate suffering. 

In Hungary is everlasting danger: for of the 
two principal elements, there, in presence of 
each other, the ascendancy 
ensures the discontent, and, when occasion serves, 
the revolt of the Magyar: the ascendancy of the 
latter, the disaffection of the former. The one, 
without the crushing weight of Russia thrown 
into the scale against it, has already shown itself 
capable of perilling the throne of Hapsburg- 
Lorraine: the other might substitute the ties of 
kindred for those of loyalty, and seek a refuge or 
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of the Slavonic race | 





be the one obligatory on the statesmen of that ever 
periclitating Monarchy, Apris mot le déluge, the 
well-known expression of the policy of that veteran 
of imperial councils, haply contained to his mind 
as much of foreboding as of tmsouctance. And 
something very like a deluge did break in upon 
the imperial edifice, and swept him from the spot 
before his time for disappearance in the course of 
nature. But lo, another minister arose, who seemed 
to meditatesomething more than preservation; who 
| with two rebellions only just quelled (and one of 
‘them by foreign assistance) in the dominions of 
| his master, seemed to aspire to further domina- 





a redress in the great family of which it is, ethno-| tion and extension; plotted aggression in the 
logically, a member. Then, again, the sentiment of | midst of defence; and was strongly suspected of 
Slavonic nationality in the enormous majority of | leaning to a new alliance, by whose aid he might 


that race in Bohemia; and which certainly would 
not indispose it to follow the fortunes of its once 
sister-kingdom—and add still, Galicia and its 
Poles; and the materials for dismemberment of 
the Austrian monarchy must be visible to the 
merest observer—the almost universal, and al- 
most daily peril of that curiously constructed 
and unnatural empire. With all this, and with 
all its antecedents, so pregnant, as they have 
been, with imminent catastrophe, “cette vieille 
maison d’Autriche,” as was said by one who 
himself dealt it a few rude blows, ‘‘ne meurt 
jamais,” 

‘The indication we have thus given of its internal 
dangers sufficiently establishes the need to Austria 
of support from without. A moral support, a ma- 
terial forbearance, are the very last it can require; 
for its own safety, from the Powers interested 
respectively in the different parts of its monarchy 
—interested respectively, and interested according 
to circumstances, in the conservation or dismem- 
berment of those parts. It is the strange property 
of the Austrian Empire that any of its allies may 
almost as oasily or naturally become its enemies ; 
any of its enemies its allies. Great Britain, 
France, Russia, Prussia, Turkey—even Bavaria— 
may, according to changing accidents, be ranged 
With it, or against it. If it be said, that all the 
other principal Powers are subject to a change of 
alliance, and that their mutual attraction or re- 
pulsion must depend upon events, and upon the 
general state of the Balance of Power, we grant 


_ at once triumph over rival pretensions in Germany, 
‘and shake off the onerous obligations he writhed 
under on the side of Russia. There is no saying 
to what the arrogant and reckless ambition of a 
Schwartzenberg might have conducted the pro- 
jects of Austria. A minister, confident as he was 
in a policy of audacity and overbearing, confident 
in the support of Southern Germany at least, 
seeking the alliance of France—as a guarantee for 
the immobility of Italy—might, in his impatience 
of instability, apprehensive of the dangers of in- 
action, launch into plans of aggrandizement, and 
desperately emperil the existence of the Monarchy 
in attempts to restore its ancient grandeur. We 
witnessed a specimen of his grandiose ideas in 
the attempt to annex Hungary to the German 
Confederation. It is true, that this proposal met 
with opposition from France, amongst others ; but 
had that audacious minister lived, or should another 
such arise, and should the circumstances of the 
moment favour a rapprochement to France, might 
not that project be revived, and the consent of 
France be purchased by the—as far as Austria is 
concerned—permitted annexation by the former of 
the coveted provinces of the left bank? That is 
the condition which must and would be stipulated 
for by France in consideration of any aid to Austrian 
ambition, and of connivance at Austrian supremacy 
in Italy. 

Let us suppose achange in Austrian counscls— 
areturn to the ideas of Prince Schwartzenberg, 
and those pushed to attempts of cnormous magni- 





it. But still, we assert that of no European; tude in an alliance with France. Seconded by 
power does this mutability form the differential that ally, the designs of Austria might stretch 
character as so markedly of Austria: not even in! beyond an augmentation of its own influence and, 
the caseof Prussia, whocan, atallevents, count upon | superiority in Germany—might be carried to the 
a certain fund of nationality, upon a certain radi- | length of a partial dismemberment of the Ottoman 
cal sentiment—a more definite and determinate! Empire, to the definitive exclusion of Russia in 
rallying-point for uniting a people. If, then,|the spoil. Price of the Rhenish Provinces, to be 
such is the state of Austria, fer and by reason of| dctacled from Germany, the possession of Bosnia 
iis internal constitution ; if, in fact, it is insuffi- | and Servia might be revindicated ;* Albania appro- 
cient to defend itself against itself, what must be | priaved ; and thus a formidable barrier raised to 
its single inefficiency against aggression from | Russian entrance to the Mediterranean, whether by 
another power ?—and, further still, what must it | the Bosphorus or by the Adriatic. Nay, the 
be for the purposes of ambition, conquest, and attempt might be made, however late in the day, 
uggrandizement? Self-preservation (and that, | 
with difficulty) would seem to be of necessity its | 
sole business. The policy of Metternich through | 


a 





* They were in part ceded to the Emperor Charles VI. 


50 long a serics of neo policy of propping | by the Peace of Passarowitz, and held by him for about 
19 ¢fatus ove—vwould appear to twenty years. 


up and conserving t 
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and therefore difficult,* to possess itself of Mol-| A distinction, however, must be carefully noted. 
davia and Wallachia, and thus withdraw those It is true that neither England nor Austria par- 
principalities from Russian patronage. What, if | ticularly desires to see the Russian eagle swoop 
4 minister should spring up in Vienna who should | upon the minarets of the Bosphorus. It is true 
opine that there would be as much for Austria to’ that the two have a common interest in barring 
gain by holding Italy with the connivance of} the road to Constantinople before those hordes, 
France and aggrandizing itself to the detriment of | who are ever ready to march to that magnificent 
Russian influence, whilst at the same time the | conquest. But between the protection of Turkey 

sions of its German rival should suffer dimi- | from Russian aggression and the appropriation of 
nution—as much, we say, to gain by this, as by | any of its provinces by another neighbour, there 
holding Italy agaist France by the support of|is a very intelligible difference; and, although, 
Russia, but itself undergoing the patronage and under certain circumstances, Great Britain might 
fecling the weight of the latter Power; whose | be disposed to regard with favour the territorial 
ambitious desigas upon the Ottoman Empire, interposition of another power between the Mus- 
moreover, it would be forbidden to thwart; whilst covite and the Mussulman on the Danube, we 
at the same time the rival of the House of Haps- | question very much the promotion of British in- 
burg, in Germany, should at least maintain its | terests by a further extension of Austrian territory 
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position of equality, and be still, as now, disposed 


and capable to dispute supremacy in every ques- | 


tion of German interest? It is not, we conceive, 
beyond possibility that a statesman of Austria 
should entertain such views as these ; and though, 
as far as the retention of the Austro-Italian pos- 
sessions is concerned, we should not be disposed 
to regard such views as very long-sighted, seeing 
that the other objects of the two allies being an- 
swered, viz., the annexation of Khenish and 
Danubian provinces respectively, Italy would ne- 
cessarily become again the theatre for their con- 
tending interests; still an open contest with its 
mighty neighbour, a contest aided by France, and 
undertaken in the hope of definitively arresting 
the march of Muscovite progress on the Danube, 
and of liberating Austrian rulers from their state 
of dependence, and two-thirds of the Austrian 
monarchy from its constant exposure to the in- 
trigues of the great head of the Slaves—a con- 
test, with these objects, and by these means, 
might, we repeat, to a daring and ambitious poli- 
ticlan, present at least so much attraction as a 
contest with France for Italy, only to be hope- 
fully maintained by the aid of that very power 
whose patronage alone, if nothing else, would be 
impairing the prestige of the monarchy on another 
side. Nay, it might be preferred even to a com- 
mon action with that power in attempts upon the 
integrality of the Turkish empire, and to a scheme 
of co-partition in which we must be permitted 
to doubt whether the Lion’s share would be the 
Austrian portion. 

_ And here it may be thought that we have 
improperly taken exception at the assertion of 
Chateaubriand, that ‘‘l’Angleterre et l’Autriche 
ont des intéréts communs;” and that by an 
alliance between France and Austria this country 
would be placed in a difficulty, by finding itself 
hostile to the projects of the former upon the 
csr henane provinces ; while dis , as regards 
its anti-Russian movement, to those of the latter. 





* Late, indeed, and difficult indeed! It is astonishing 
the opportunities that Austria has lost, the chances she 
has thrown away, the openings she has wilfully shut her 
"es against. Some of these were ably glanced at by the 
author of the “ Future of Austria,” afew years ago—Ba- 


oe Adrian, the Envoy in London, of the short-lived 
MiCNsrerweser, 





along the eastern coast of the Adriatic. 

But, after all, the alliance we have spoken of— 
that of France and Austria—would not alarm us 
above measure, however ambitious its views. 
For, in truth, we believe that it would be more 
specious than formidable. Sufficient means of 
resistance, we venture to think, would be at the 
disposal of the parties threatened. Great Britain, 
Russia, and Prussia are not states to beoverridden in 
a campaign, nor are their means of action upon the 
European system so weak or so limited as to be 
paralysed or exhausted by the combined efforts of 
the other two “ great powers.” There would still 
be more than one cété foible in an Austro-Franc 
combination. In Italy, always open along its ex- 
tensive coast to the action of England, a patriotism 
might be aroused, or rather might be seconded, 
which, even despite the union of ancient adversa- 
ries for the oppression of that country, might 
embarrass, at any rate, and haply, adequately 
occupy the oceupiers. ‘The spirit that breathed 
in the strenuous resistance of Rome to the French 
besiegers, is not, we imagine, so utterly extinct. 
The least reverse to the allied arms of France and 
Austria, and many a mute Ciceroacchio would 
speak out, many an embryo Garibaldi burst into 
lite and action. The contest would be one of 
fearful odds against Italian patriotism, no doubt ; 
but the hatred inciting to the contest would be 
intense: for, let not the French flatter themselves 
that in any other character than that of liberators 
they are welcome to the Italians. Itaiy has now 
imbibed another spirit than that of the days when 
a substitution of one foreign domination for ano- 
ther was all it looked for, or a partnership of 
oppression the only refuge from a single tyranny. 
Then, again, those states of Germany upon whose 
blind adhesion Austria would conceive she could 
count, might, whatever their jealousy of Prussian 
influence and soreness at Prussian pretensions, not 
exactly throw themselves under the chariot-wheels 
of Hapsburg. Bavaria, for instance (who, more- 
over, would have to be compensated for the cession 
to France of the Rhenish Palatinate*) might 
fancy, we suspect, that its better game were to 





* This, too, would be a curious question incidentally, 
and which we beg to recommend to amateurs of political 
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play off the two great houses against each other, | that the fact existed under Napoleon; and we 
and thus maintain to itself an importance, which know how the union came to be dissolved. The 
the decided ascendancy of either of them would | danger with which such a conjunction threatened 
immediately efface. Europe was then counteracted by the inordinate 

Poland, too, which at a former day might have | ambition of one of the parties—ambition, which, 
been an engine turned against the Russian by both menacing a greater danger, roused a more ex- 
Austria and France,* would now rather serve | tensive resistance, and ultimately converted the 
against them both. And that, first by reason of its| accomplice into an enemy. A Russian alliance 
hatred to the Germans, and to Austria in particular, was the reve of politicians devoted to the elder 
and, secondly, by reason of its resentment, desertion, | Bourbons; and the Orleans, with all the parade 
and cajollery at the hands of France. There are two of the entente cordiale, would, we doubt not, have 
effects of the great crime of the last century—the | sacrificed it at any moment for the friendship of 
partition of Poland—that can scarcely escape the the Czar. Under the restoration, a writer we 
notice of any observer. One, that the influence of have more than once alluded to did not hesitate 
Russia overshadows Germany ; the other, that the | to declare that all the interests of France point to 
participation in the crime, and, of course, the | an alliance with Russia, as the preferable one 


desire to preserve its own portion, hinders either 
of the German despoilers from attempting to re- 
erect a state which would be now so serviceable 
as a shicld to both of them. These effects might 
have been prevented in 1814-15; but the oppor- 
tunity passed away. And it is singular that 
Austria, who then manifested some desire in that 
direction, and who, originally was the least cri- 
minal of the three, should now be, as she undoubt- 
edly is, the most detested by the Polish race. The 
arms of that race would be more willingly turned 
against Hapsburg at the bidding of Romanzou, 
than against the latter at the tardy and suspicious 
summons of the former, even though repeated by 
the voice and supported by the sword of France. 
We may deplore such a consummation, but we 
cannot conceal from ourselves that the absorption 
of all the partitions into the Muscovite empire is 
a more probable consummation for the gallant and 
unfortunate Polish nation, than either the separate 
retention of their shares by its partitionists, or the 
recovery of its entire independence. 

With these remarks, which, however, do not 
exhaust the topic, on the chicf attackable points 
in an alliance of France with Austria, we dismiss 
the consideration of such a contingency, without 
scrious apprehension at the danger should it ever 
arise. 

A more alarming combination, far more than 
cither of those we have touched upon, would be that 
division of the triple alliance of the north which 
remains to be spoken of—a division which should 
separate Russia from its two German allies, and 
attach it to France. Such an occurrence may 
scem—may be—remote : present appearances may 
not be in its favour. But, as we observed in the 
outset, our times have afforded sufficient instances 
of unexpectedness realised ; history furnishes ex- 
amples enough of extraordinary combinations and 
alliances, eccentric from their orbit, to warrant 
speculation upon a possible state of things not in 
correspondence with the actual. There is, how- 
ever, nothing so very novel in the idea of an 
alliance between France and Russia. We know 





¢ By both, we say: for the secret alliance of Great 


Britain, France and Austria, in February, 1815, had in 
contemplation the restriction, at all events, of Alexander's | 
exorbitant pretensions upon Poland—another. opportu- 
But this time, it is true, it was the 
on that stopped the proc 


nity lost to Austria. 


gfe ., 
landing of Napol: edings 


among the great powers; and although this 
opinion was given while treating the question in 
agitation in 1828, similar reasons may still be 
urged, while the relative territorial condition of 
the powers remains the same—so long as the same 
temptations to alteration and aggrandizement 
exist; so long, in fact, as the “natural limits” 
are unattained, and the Ottoman Empire undis- 
membered. We do not think that certain changes 
which have taken place since that opinion was 
advanced by M. de Chateaubriand, the foundation 
of the kingdoms of Greece and Belgium (no, nor 
even the establishment of French sovereignty in 
Algeria), are calculated to lessen the possibility, 
or invalidate in the eyes of French or Russian 
politicians the advantages to both of such an 
alliance. Let us try to examine, then, the 
grounds of this conjectural conjunction; its in- 
ducements to the supposed contracting parties, 
and what it would have to encounter at the hands 
of other European governments. 

A half-grave, half-facetious friend of ours, a 
gentleman past the meridian of ordinary human 
life, who pursues politics with an appetite for the 
tremendous, something akin to that of the indi- 
vidual who followed the representation of Van 
Amburg, in expectation of the hour when the 
lions would devour their master; this “old and 
excellent” friend of ours is wont to express his 
desire that his days may be prolonged until the 
taking of Constantinople (he does not say by 
whom) and the break up of the Ottoman Empire. 
“IT should like,” he says, ‘to see the great 
_débdcle that will then take place.” Great débdcle, 
indeed! for the day of the dissolution of the Ot- 
toman Empire must, will assuredly, be the day 
for a general shock of clashing interests: the day 
for the disappearance of the great landmarks of 
| treaties, to be followed by a new configuration of 
kingdoms. 
| _ Without so keen a relish for the gigantic-ter- 
mible as our worthy acquaintance just alluded to, 
|we confess that we should be disposed to desire 
, for ourselves survivance of that tremendous epoch 
ito come. Shall we speak the truth, and ayow 
that we are heartily sick of that ever-reopening 
‘Eastern Question?” Frankly; we should like 
to see it “settled,” before the dark day come to 
us. It may be, that the time of its “settlement” 
is yet distant; it may be that it is near. The 
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dissolution of the Turkish Empire has seemed so! Now, to the question of that dismemberment, 
often on the point of taking place, and the event | partial or entire, we hold the question of the 
has so often disappointed the gapers, that some | Rhenish frontier to be closely and necessarily at- 
may look upon the Sublime Porte as a fixture | tached. The /imites naturelles are the prime price 
irremovable. The Russians have so frequently | that could purchase the consent of France to any 
been going to go to Constantinople, that when the | appropriation by other powers, of the provinces of 
hour arrives, the alarm may again appear a false | European Turkey. We do not say they are the 
one. So many an expedient has tinkered up the |only price, but the chief, the sine quai non. To 
infirmities, and propped the tottering fabric of} those who might suggest Egypt as an adequate 
Mussulman rule, that the status guo may scem to; bait for French ambition, we would recall the 








some to be the ‘‘settlement,”’ after all. We can- | 
not think so. 
meaning of the assertion over and over again 
repeated, that the maintenance of the Empire of 
the Sultans in its integrality, is necessary to the 
Balance of Power? It means nothing but this: 
that everybody is not ready tor its partition. All 
the parties interested are not agreed upon the _ 
distribution of the spoils. Let some _ political 
enchanter, some diplomatic Deus ex machina, 
operate such agreement, and we shall hear no 


peace of the European world. It is not, we appre- 
hend, any sentimental weakness for the Koran, a 
sympathy with seraglios, a penchant for polygamy, 
or tor bowstrings, a taste for turbans or horsetails, 
that lurks behind the councils of cabinets, and that 
will retard the downfall of the Mahommedan abo- 
mination. 

But whatever causes may have hitherto averted 
the evil day of the successors of Mahomet IL., 


: . . } 
For what, in good sooth, is the | 


more of the indispensibility of the Turks to the. 


| 


inicht haben—dates from that criti 





however the mutual jealousies of European govern- 
ments may combine to prolong the existence of 
Turkey, we, for our part, see in that very cireum- | 


-} 
| 


fact that the treaties of Leoben and Campo Formio 
preceded the expedition of General Buonaparte to 
that country.* And had not Mons. Thiers’ pug- 
nacious propensities shrunk before the union of 
the parties to the Treaty of July, 1840, there can- 
not be much doubt but that, though the Turco- 
Egyptian atfair would have been the occasion of 
the rupture, the blow would have been struck by 
France on the Rhine. ‘This was felt in Germany, 


‘as we all remember; and the song, which on 


steamboats and in schnellposts, in sales A manger 
and stabes, in drawing-rooms and drinking-boats, 
has belaboured our ears ever since—sve sollen thn 
val juncture. 

We may confidently, then, assert, that the first 
stipulation on the part of France for an alliance 
with Russia, would be an extension of its own 
Kuropean territory to the north and east. And 
the demands of the former would probably, and 
naturally enough, be regulated by the latitude to 
be allowed to the latter. For instance, for the 
annexation by the Czars of the Danubian princi- 
palitics, Belgium might content our meck and 
modest neighbours of the Seine; for a further 


stance an earnest of its eventual destruction. | extension of Russian rule—say, to the Balkan 
The dismemberment of Turkey appears to us one|—the Bavarian Palatinate, and the Prussian 
of those events, of which, like many an one in| Khenish province south and east of the Moselle 
private life, men disguise to themselves the reali-| might be accepted as an additional instalment; 


zation, because they fear it. They feel that it, 
must arrive, and therefore veil it to their eyes. | 
They even affect at times a sort of incredulity ; | 
just as men, for the most part, unwillingly con- 
template that ‘necessary evil,” which ‘will come | 
When it will come.” 

We may be charged with political fatalism; but, 
nevertheless, ¢h’s is our conviction—that there are 
certain eventualities, the constant and deep-rooted 
apprehension of which is a very guarantee for their | 


{ 
| 


ior the occupation of Constantinople by the Mus- 
covite, the remaining territory (Prussian and 
Dutch) on this side the Rhine. And this, a¢ the 
least. 

For, we may ask, would even the entire posses- 


sion of the left bank satisfy France for the acqui- 
sition to Russia of the Bosphorus and the Dardan- 


elles? The acquisition of Constantinople by the 


successor of Catherine! Why, the other Napoleon 


would not listen to the thing for a moment, even 


fultilment ; and foremost of these we rank the’) when his sway was not bounded by the limites 


dismemberment of the Empire of the Ottomans. 
7 he . * or A] 4 
fhe dismemberment of Turkey! Event easily 


naturelles. 
| . . . . 
‘Empire ”’ tried to persuade him that Constantino- 


In vain the “Greck of the Lower 


foreseen in the main; but difficult, indeed, of ple would only be a provincial town of the vast 


arrangement in its details. Well may European 
statesmen shrink from contemplating it closely. 
There go too many words to that bargain to have 
it concluded out of hand. The assignment of 
Moldavia and Wallachia is obvious enough: that 
of Servia and Bosnia might not present great 
obstacles. But who is to push his frontier to the 
Balkan? Is any to do so—and go no further? | 
Who is to have Egypt, and Tunis, and Tripoli? | 
Who ¢ ‘andia, la reine de [ Archipel? Who the 
great prize of the lottery, the “ gemini janua vasta 
maris?” And what is to be done for the Lieux 


Saente, a4 source of moral influence in the East not | 
I = ly to be overlooked > 





‘dominion, whose capital was St. Petersburgh. 
was of ‘‘no use”’ Alexander’s, “ knocking at that 
door.” 
shows in what light 4e regarded the possession of 
the famous city. 
to the desire of the 
Vempire du monde !’’t 


It 
The exclamation of the French Emperor 


* Constantinople !” he replied, 
tussian, “jamais! c'est 


es 





the expedition to Egypt. 
gauche had been already agreed to, and that congress was, 
mainly, to discuss the terms of compensation to Austria 
and other German Powers. 


* It is true that the Congress of Rastadt sat during 
But the cession of the rive 


+ “Liintluence sur la Mediterrance depend de l'infla- 


' . . . 
,ence sur la Porte; je ne laura, cette influence, qu'en de- 
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Supposing, however, that in addition to the 
Rhenish boundary line, an alliance of Russia with | 
France should consent to assign Egypt to the 
latter, as a share of Ottoman spoil. But to this— 
assignment there are two drawbacks: one on the 
side of France, the other, of Russia. In the first | 
place, the consent of Russia might not be held | 
equivalent by France to the acquisition made by | 
the former Power; for the difficulties attending | 
the conquest of Egypt would not only be far 
greater for France than those attending the con- 
quest of Belgium and the Rhenish boundary, but 
also far greater than would attach to the conquest 
of Constantinople by Russia. The Dardanelles 
are of easier reach to the Muscovite, than is the 
Delta to the Gaul. Russian Czars might, with 
comparative ease, march to St. Sophia any day in 
the week; French Emperors would find (as 
French captains have found before them), certain 
monsters on the watery way that lies between 
them and Alexandria. In the next place, the 
drawback to Russian advantage in this conceded 
partition to France, would be the closer approach 
of a Catholic Power in the East, and the struggle 
to come hereafter, when, as would indubitably 
happen, the Greek and Romish interests should 
come into collision in Palestine and its “ Holy 
Places.” 

It has been supposed by some, that France 
would consent to the fall of European Turkey 
into Russia, or Russian and Austrian hands, 
upon condition of the re-establishment of Polish 
independence. Possibly; but would the chicf 
party to the alliance on the other side con- 
sent to the stipulation? Certainly not; for to 
admit the restoration of Poland would be to 
a wedge to be driven into its bulky) 
would render for ever insecure its new 
acquisitions. It 1s thought by others, that Tunis 
and Tripoli would serve the purpose of France. 
But though the conquest of them would be at- | 
tended with less difficulty than that of Egypt, 
their acquisition by France would be, in the eyes 
of others, only a step to future attempts upon the 
latter country. 

Menacing, then, as would be for the general 
equilibrium the junction of French and Russian 
urins, We may question whether that alliance | 
could be formed with fudl satisfaction to the pre- 
tensions of both the contracting parties. For, to 
balance Constantinople—the great object of the | 
oue—the other would insist on the Rhine at the! 
least ;* and in that relative appreciation would, | 
perhaps, he the difficulty. 

But, be the compact concluded with or without 


allow 


empire : 
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venant le voisin de Empire ture,” was the opinion he 
stated in a subsequent interview with an Austrian nezo- | 
ciator, Mons. de Bubna. 

* La Russie, maitresse du Bosphore, de Constantinople, 
et de la Greee, e’ctait la monarchie universelle de 
livurope, de lAsie, et de la Mediterranee."—Lamartine, | 
Restauration, But wt is scarcely necessary to heap up | 
tesumonies to the importance of yonder positions. 
cmoins,” said the claimant of the rire gauche, in 
Au moins, without specits 
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| “old fool.” 





reference to Egypt, what, in cither case, would 
be the conduct of the other Powers? The atti- 
tude of Great Britain is clear enough. Such an 
alliance could encounter, on her part, nothing but 
opposition, and that of the most strenuous kind. 
We can scarcely imagine anything more perilous 
to her influence and interests. ler two great 
European rivals leagued together, and with what 
objects? We have already expressed our con- 
viction that an attempt on Belgium or the Rhine 
would be the signal for a rupture between France 
and this country. But, to sce our supremacy in 
the Mediterranean and the Levant doubly menaced, 
the road to our Indian empire threatened with 
obstruction by the old hereditary foc! No efforts 
of which this mighty nation is capable would be 
spared to avert the accomplishment of such objects 
as those. Lut Great Britain alone—we cannot, 
and must not, disguise it from ourselves—with all 
her great and varied resources, though the vigour 
of a Chatham or a Palmerston should direct her 
energies, could scarecly hope for mastery in the 
unequal strife. Upon whom then could she count? 
And of the allies upon whom she might possibly 
count, what would be the weight and value? We 
confess we should not look without uneasiness 
at the prospect. Of states of inferior consider- 
ation, the profit to be drawn in this contest, would 
be small, or the application doubtful. Spain, for 
instance, listless, apathetic, and powerless for 
any external effort. Even if she should not re- 
gard with favour, or, at all events, with indiffer- 
ence, the struggle for sway in the Mediterranean, 
the erst victor of Lepanto would be without ability 
to iniluence the destinies of the midland sea. To 
rouse to any effectual effort the languid energies 
of Islamisin, would be—apart from a certain awk- 
wardness attaching to an anti-christian patronage— 
a hard, and probably a vain endeavour. Upon 
the resistance to incorporation with France, likely 
to be opposed by Belgium, we rely with child- 
like confidence and simplicity.* How deeply the 
sentiment of a distinct nationality has penetrated 
that recent kingdom remains yct to be put to the 
test. Of course its resistance to annexation must 
depend, in a degree, upon the support it should 
receive from its natural protectors. Then again, 
for Holland; the course to be taken by that coun- 
try, menaced as it would be with the immediate 
and not over tranquillising vicinity of France, 
would undoubtedly be regulated upon the course 
pursued by Prussia. Should the latter consent to 
any transaction, the former would scarcely stand 





* We have under our eyes the Brussels edition of a 


| pamphlet of the day, when the Tureco-Greek question was 


yet undecided. The brochure is by a certain “ General 
Bacon de Richemont, Depute ce l'Allier,” who tells us in 
a preface, that the English “ Times” had called him an 
And, apropos to the author’s assertion, that 
Belgium waited only fora bold step on the part of France 
in order to throw itself into her arms, the Belyian editor 
thinks proper to subjoin a note, denouncing the assertion, 
and appealing against it, both to citizens and soldiers, 


-both of whom are, he says, “ inviolably attached to the 


independence of our happy country, and to the dynasty 
of Nassau.” ‘This was in the vear——1*20!  Itis a sen- 
ible prover) that says. ‘il no faut jurer de rien.” 
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forth as the single Continental champion of West- | 
ern Europe against French encroachment. Even_ 
the encouragement which England is disposed to 
afford to Italian freedom must depend, in some | 
measure, upon the side to be taken by Austria in | 
the great array of European combatants. | 

As regards the two great Powers, Austria and | 
Prussia, the line the former might adopt is not 
after all, we think, of such a very vast importance. 
Its accession to the Russo-Frane alliance would 
bring no well-wieldable strength with it; and 
would scarcely be worth their purchase by a con- 
ceded share of the spoil, from which its oppo- 
sition—unless, indeed, conjointly with Prussia and 
the rest of Germany—would avail little to debar 
them. ‘lo Austria herself, such adhesion would 
only bring a temporary security, or a temporary 
enjoyment, at the best, of the portion of plunder 
accorded to her. For the radical disorders of 
that monarchy would not be remedied by any 
such permissive aggrandization; and the arm of 
its huge neighbour, ever suspended over it, would 
only be strengthened for a future blow. On the 
other hand, neither, we say, would the opposition 
of Austria to the Franco-Russ designs, be of 
very great service or account. For that Power, 
once embarrassed in a war on either side, Italy 
and Hungary are there ever ready to start away 
from its grasp. If, indeed, a cordial and thorough 
union of the German element in its States with 
that of Prussia, and with the other members of 
the great Teutonic family, could really take place ; 
if (leaving Italy beside the question) a German 
union for a truly German object—viz., defence 
against the two other great races threatening Ger- 
many on either side—if this could be counted on, 
then, it is true, a compact mass might be opposed 





to the two-fold enemy, and a bold front presented 
both to Gallic and Muscovite ambition. If any | 
danger could bring to united action the some 

forty millions that Germany, in her dreams of na- | 
tional unity, loves to number, one would think | 
the threatening aspect of an alliance between the | 
two mighty states which enclose it on either hand 
would be that peril. But this, we fear, is scarcely 
to be looked for. Old ambitions, traditional jealon- 
sics reviving aspirations, would too probably, as too 
often before, be at their evil work; and short- 
sighted views of individual interest would create 
division where union alone could hope for ultimate 
safety to all parties. It is under such influences 
that we hold the accession of Austria to a Russo- 
Frane alliance a more probable contingency than 
a counter-movemcent on its part. 

But Prussia? Inthe Mémoire of Chateaubriand 
from which we have cited a passage, it is said that 
an additional recommendation of an alliance be- 
tween France and Russia is, that it would be an 
casy matter to induce Prussia to join it by the 
oller of certain advantages. This, of course, can 
only mean the offer of indemnification in Germany 
at the cxpense of the smaller States, and to the 
detriment of Austria.* We have already touched 


Valer 


Be it observed, that something more than an equi- 
. | 
‘tor terntory and population must be given to bribe | 





that point while speaking of a conjectural allianee 
between France and Prussia alone. And if the 
facility of acquisition would now be increased to 
Prussia by having the Czar for ally instead of op- 
ponent, the difficulty of hereafter preserving its 


acquisitions would be increased also by the enor- 


mous and disproportionate aggrandizement of that 
ally. And to all other considerations may be 
added this; that, as the future of Prussia would 
then consist more than ever in taking the lead (as 
then it would inevitably be at the head) of the 


German people, it would be questionable how— 


and we should like to know quo ore ?—that Power 
which had bartered away to the stranger some 
couple of million of German race and tongue, on 
the West, and which had resigned, for personal 
objects, the Rhine, the pride of the nation, could 
pretend to rally round itself that race for resistance 
to the Slavonic north and east. We doubt, too, 
considerably, whatever unpopularity and disfavour 
Austria should labour under in Germany, whether 
Prussia would rise in Teutonic estimation, or con- 
ciliate Teutonic sympathies towards its views of 
supremacy, by accepting German spoils and Ger- 
man principalities, at the price of German cessions 
and German national honour. 

We must take leave to insist upon this point; 
for Prussia is essentially a German power. She is 
a German power, or she is nothing. ler history 
(since she had a history of any importance) is full 
of this fact—with a single exception—and that 
exception “ not only a crime but” (as time tends 
more and more to prove) ‘‘a blunder ;” also, the 
ambition of the Hohenzollerns cannot rightly be 
said to stray out of Germany. The rising great- 
ness of the royal house, its recent history, its 
future—all associate it intimately and indivertibly 
with the German “ Fatherland.” ‘This cannot be 
predicated so strictly and simply of the great rival 
house. Throughout many centurics there have 
been alliances, pretensions, interest s, other than 
German, which, even when the Austrian wore the 
Imperial Crown of the country, have, more or 
less, influenced his policy. Dashes of foreign 
colour are seen ever and anon in his historical pic- 
tures. That Austria should not aid in maintain- 
ing the entirety of German territory, that it should 
let “ the left bank” be lopped off from the mass, 
would be neither unintelligible, nor very sur- 
prising, nor perhaps unvenial; but that Prussia 
should consent to sign away any acre of German 
soil from Germany, to cut off an arm of the great 
body, suppress a power of the machine that should 
be made to work its greatness, fArs would be both 
unintelligible and astonishing as to its permanent 
interests, and unpardonable to its patriotism and 
its honour. 

No! the honour, the pride, and the interest of 
the House of Brandenburg alike demand from it a 
firm maintenance of the inalienability of German 


ee ee - 





Prussia. A mere equivalent, even though bringing to 
Prussia greater compactness than it now presents, would 
not be sufficient to abase Austria in the scale of German 
power, and to compensate (if indeed anything could 
compensate) for the loss of the prestige of German 
patriotism. 
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268 A GLANCE AT ALLIANCES. 
soil. Let it beware of offending its own for-| has a grand, a paramount interest in preserving to 
tune, marring its destinies; beware of alienating itself and to Germany the provinces west of the 
the national German sentiment by a too exclusive Rhine. It has, therefore, an interest in keeping 
pursuit of personal objects. Let it take heed lest) France within her assigned limits—we mean of 
it incur such a denunciation as that so justly course with reference to that river; for we have not 
launched against certain ‘“‘ new-born kings,” who thought it worth while to allude to Alpine limits, 
owed their royalty and their aggrandization tothe and Savoy is an insignificant item in the great 





stranger. European account. It must, consequently, have 
: we ; an interest in the defence of Belgium, the conquest 

Woe to them all! but heaviest woe and shame s ld 
To that Bavarian who did first advance of which country by French arms cou only 
His banner in accursed league with France— | lead to, and fae ilitate aggression upon the Prussian 
First open traitor to a sacred name, c isrhenane territories. But if the most favoura- 
WI ‘cht be tl a e ble means for France to attempt these objects be 
iatever, then, might be the attitude of Aus-|__4. no ine ‘ompetent judges have advanced—an 


tria with reference to a Gallo-Muscovite alliance, | a)jjance with Russia, to that alliance Prussia must 
the ré/¢ of Prussia is pointed out to her both by find herself opposed ; and to the views of both 
honour and by interest; by principle and by cal- parties to that compact Great Britain is opposed 
culation. Should the voice for opposition to a! aicy By interest therefore, by position, bv prin- 
French and Russian combination prevail in the ciple, Prussia is, " obviously and obligatory, the 
court of Schoenbrunn, then the efforts of united | ally of this country. It may, we conceive, he Fo. 
Germany, at any rate (for we will not take into garded as the necessary, the natural, the morally 
account any other element of the Austrian mo- ‘certain alliance for England; whilst on the other 
narchy) would, we should hope, tell for something | and we can only es sm Auuiehe on tin con- 
in balancing the contest. But let Prussia guard | ditional, the accidental, the problematical. 
against the temptation, suggested by hereditary! And thus we close our remarks upon the 
rivalry, to take the side opposed to the one of | counter- contingencies to that third phase of the 
Austrian choice. It could not join a French and | , onjectural Sicldne of the Triple (erst “ Holy”’) 
Russian alliance, without the sacrifice of its pos- | Alliance—the junction of the arms of France and 
sessions on the rire gauche, while what it might | Russia. 
gain in immediate compensation on the rire droite! While we are writing, the affair of Montencero 
of Rhine or of Elbe, would be lost in moral power, , appears to assume rather grave proportions. 
lost in the appreciation of that Germany to the | Austria is massing troops upon the Turkish 
supremacy of which it aspires. The prestige of | frontier; and certain articles, evidently officially 
the House of Brandenburg would be ruined with | “inspired, have been given to the world in the 
the German nation—that prestige which has suf- Allgemeine Zeitung that would be very menac- 
fered so much already, by the fecble will and un- ing, indeed, could “we take them quite au serieur. 
stable policy of '48, and the two following ycars. ‘In one, the downfall of the Ottoman Empire 
For as to Prussian ascendancy in Germany, let | j, spoken of as on the point of arriving. “The 
not—we must again urge the point—the House of |, apple,” it is said, “threatens to fall from the 
Hohenzollern flatter itself that it is to assist it to }tree—the apple of discord for all that has any 
found a new empire in its dynasty, that Prane | pretensions to power in Europe.” In another, 
and Russia would lend their hands. If ever that | the European portion of that Empire is assigned 
House is to be the head of Germany, it is by the | to its two ereat neighbours, and a line delibe- 
German nation itself that it must attain that cle-! nately dium fete Wikles 5 Selenite a, from 
vation; and the sacrifice of German provinecs | x Salonica to C ape Linguette (below Durazzo), and 
would be, we humbly opine, a dubious prelude t | the included territory coolly claimed for addition 
success in such an ambition.* ito the Illyriac provinces of the sovereignty of 
But if Austria should ; aceede to the alliance of | Hapsburg. Prussia, and the some-time Zollv ercin, 
| 


Russia and France, the duty is still more impe-| are invited to welcome this solution, as offering 
rative on Prussia to guard the German soil from prospective commercial advantages innumerable. 
violation, and the interest clearer still. All that |) \nd the or: vans of the cabinet of Vienna take 
Hapsburg would lose in national consideration, and | icare to assure us that there is a perfect under- 
in shold on the German people, its rival would! .tandine between France and Austria, as well as 
Sun. | between the latter and Russia. 
Prussia, then—to place once for all, finally, the | We will here take leave to remark that there is 
situation in its proper light—Prussia, we maintain, | yo power whose con duct has rendered so difficult 
— necro the “settlement” of the Turkish Question, as 
* It has been well remarked by a writer in the “ Revue | that of this ve ry Austria; none, that is so answer- 
des Deux Mondes"” that * Des le jour ot la Prusse, inti able to Europe t vr the dangers to which the Otto- 


dele a toute son histoire, n'est plus l'etat liberal de Tl Alle- 5p! . : pt 
magne, et le gardien de certains principes, dés ce jour, | 2742 dominions are exposed trom Russian ambition. 


I Autriche reprend ses anciens droits; la souverainete ap.| Had Austria, with provident magnanimity, re- 
par.ient ala monarchie des Hapsbourg.” Let the hint} nounced her Italian ambition ; had she, instead 


be taken, but with larger application than the Frenchman, |of seeking to perpetuate an es Deoninedion in 
perhaps, intended; for we can hardly suppose that he 
would consent to recommend among the “ certains prin 
cipes,” that of fidelity to its trust as guard of the German 
frontier. 


that pe ninsula, boldly advanced her pretensions 
to guard the line of the Danube ; manfully inter- 
| posed in the principalities, and anticipated the 
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game of Russia; had she adopted a liberal system, |to take the initiative in a war of aggression. 
and patronized the free and enlightened tenden- | The recent matter at Milan—mere echauffouree as 
cies Which she has uniformly opposed; she might/it was, and speedily repressed—may serve as a 
have taken up a position which would at once} warning to her not to be bold over much. As to 
have extended her own dominions, in compensation | cajoling Prussia into an acquiescence in Austrian 
for renunciations in Italy, and reassured Europe | aggrandizement, without an equivalent to itself 
with regard to the fate of Constantinople. Yes; | somewhere; the idea is absurd. With Russia, she 
reassured Europe, we say; for even though her} may concoct her schemes of partition; but if un- 
protection of the Sultan should have been pur-j| consented to by France—opposed as they would 
chased by the cession of some of his Danubian | undoubtedly be by England—we do not fear their 
provinces, Austria, as the possessor of those pro-jrealisation. If, on the other hand, France should 
yinces, would have been less alarming to the ge- | be a consenting party, we know at what price, a¢ 
neral fears than the other mighty neighbour is} the /east to existing territorial arrangements, such 
now. But now, Austria can no longer play| consent would have to be purchased ; and, in that 
that part—the day is gone by. She may affect | hypothesis, the case occurs which we have last 
to be a protectress of Turkey; but the internal} contemplated in our consideration of conjectural 
weaknesses of her own Empire are too great to/ alliances. 
render her protection of any real value. It is a With the inscrutable will of him who sits upon 
wetension without power. She can now only| the throne of France, we will answer for no sur- 
offer a feeble resistance to the designs of the} prises. Ife who but yesterday shot a dart at the 
(zars, o7 co-operate with them in an illusory! ‘‘ antique ect illustre maison d’Autriche,” may 
participation of plunder, merely serving as a tool | draw the sword on its side to-morrow. Conspi- 
to be thrown aside, when its uses are done. She} cuous among the favoured guests at the Court of the 
may be admitted by the Muscovite toa share in the} Tuileries are, if we are not mistaken, Lord Cowley 
spoil for the nonce—only to be stripped of it when} and the Count de Hatzfeld—a circumstance which 
the gainof her giant accomplice shall be well esta- | in no degree confirms our confidence in the sta- 
plished and assured. Mer airs of protection, as| bility of its friendly relations with the countries 
her threats, are now singly, of little moment; andj those plenipotentiaries represent. 
the statesmen of the Divan must, indeed, possess “The abov ile a 
, ; : : (The above article, written, as our readers will have 
but an antiquated acquaintance with European] ).rceived, while the Montenegrine matter was. still 
affairs, if they do not know the peril to Austria pending, reached us too late for publication in our last 
of an AYGrESSIVE war. number, ; But neither the “success,” as for the moment 
With all her bravado, therefore, addressed to | !* 3s considered, of the Austrian stroke at Constantinople, 
other Continental Powers, and with all her assur- ses te ae a tees ioe ee 
ance, with all this blunderbuss and thunder, We | pressed, or for modifying the principles applicd in this 
ean change nothing of our opinion—to wit, that) review of the “ Great Powers.” } 
Austria, insutlicient for self-defence, will not dare | 











A CILRISTMAS VACATION IN JUTLAND. 
FROM THE DANISH. 


(Continued from page 230.) 


CHAPTER III. she answered, opening a door in the arras, which 
AN UNQUIET NIGHT, led to another room. ‘‘ Oh! I thought I perceived 


” 


Tuoven so well inclined for a long night's rest, }an odour of Latin!’ said another, and the whole 
I was not allowed more than three hours’ sleep, | party proceeded into the next room. The servant 
when I was awakened by a loud noise outside our | returned immediately, leaving the gentlemen to 
door, and by the sound of merry voices laughing | their own devices. 
and talking, while others were calling to order, I then prepared again for sleep, but in vain; 
and recommending silence. At length, the door! my neighbours’ spirits were too high. First, they 
opened, and a servant-maid entered with a light! made a tremendous racket by pulling each other 
in her hand, and several travelling cloaks thrown | out of their boots, in the course of which process, 
over her arm. She was followed by four gentle- | now one and then another plumped down on the 
men, loaded with cloaks, pillows, sofa-cushions, | floor, amidst the laughter of the others; and when 
bolsters, &e., with which, I concluded, a bed was | at last they got to bed, they commenced a scuffle 





to be made on the floor for the merry party who | for pillows and coverlets, that ended in a general 
had just arrived, and did not wish the family to; bombardment with bolsters, which, often missing 
be disturbed. “ Who sleeps here?’ whispered , their aim, hit with a tremendous bang against the 
one of them to the servant, while they traversed! wooden partition which separated me from them. 
the room on tiptoe. “The two head masters,” | At length, peace was concluded, and 1 was on the 
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point of dropping asleep, when I was again roused ing in through the window, I beheld the Con- 
by the shrill crowing of a cock in the corridor into rector sitting up in bed, with his face buried in 
which my room opened. <A suppressed laughter his hands. 
in the next room Iced me to conjecture who it was} “Are you ill?” I inquired. 
that had introduced this living alarum into the; ‘Oh no! it is only old memories that are trou- 
house. But this was not all; chanticleer had) bling me.” After a pause, he resumed in Latin, 
just commenced a second fanfare, when he was; which language he spoke as fluently as Danish : 
interrupted by a sound of a very different nature, | ‘‘ Dear friend, you know that I am a widower and 
and which seemed to alarm him even more than childless; but did you ever hear how I became 
me, for he sent forth a shrill scream. It sounded | so?” 
as if several well-shod horses were galloping to| “No!” 
and fro in the corridor. It was too bad. The} ‘Will you hear my sad history ?”’ 
Conrector, who, until then had been sleeping | “Yes, if it be not ripping up old wounds,” I 
soundly after the unwonted exertions of the day, | answered. 
now awoke, and raising himself on his elbow,| “Oh!” said he, “ the wounds in my heart will 
listened and muttered to himself, ‘‘demures noctur- | never heal in this world—they cannot and they 
naque spectra!” 1 gave no answer, and the noise | ought not—thcy are to me, as it were, an assu- 
having ceased, a deep siience ensued, which was, | rance from God, that I shall once be reunited with 
however, soon broken by one of my frolicsome | those for whomIyearn. . . . . After T had 
neighbours, who, in a hollow, lugubrious voice, | taken my degree in Copenhagen, I visited the 
declaimed ; ‘Und immer weiter, hop, hop, hop, | universities of northern Germany. In Kiel I saw 
geht’s fort im donnernden galop.”* He had pro- | her who afterwards became my wife. We learnt 
eceded so far, when the door to the corridor was | to love each other, and when, in the ensuing year, 
burst open, and at it appeared a dwarf, with a| I had obtained the appointment which I now hold, 
long white beard. I felt somewhat disconcerted, | 1 returned to Kiel and married her.” Here he 
and the Conrestor, it appears, equally so. ‘‘Are paused, pressed the sheet to his cyes, and then 
you asleep,” he whispered. I answered ‘No ;’’ | continued: ‘‘ Five years we lived together, my 
but at that instant the mystery was solved; the! friend! during these five years we never spoke 
mannikin raised his voice, and was discovered to | one unkind word to each other. Do you remember 
be a goat. As I afterwards learnt, the animal was | the last chapter of the Book of Proverbs? Such a 
a pet in the family, and allowed the free range of | Woman as is there described wasshe. Yes; ‘She 
the place, and had probably introduced himself | did me good and not evil all the days of her life !’” 
unperceived into the house, along with the | Here he sank back on the pillow and wept, but 
strangers who arrived in the night. Provoked | not long; he again raised himsclf, and said : “‘ My 
at having been startled by so ridiculous a cause, | father-in-law was a merchant—a most kind- 
I jumped out of bed, and seizing the fellow by the | hearted man, sickly, and of weak constitution. 
horns, dragged him to the door of the next room, | After the lapse of those five happy years, we 
opened it, and shoved him in to my neighbours, to reccived a letter from his wife, telling us that his 
whose machinations I thought I was indebted for end was approaching, and that he had but one 
his visit. Having shut the door upon the goat, 1 wish, and that was once more to see his daughter, 
went up to the Conrector, gave a whispered report | his only child. They had a son, but he died a 
of all that had taken place while he was asleep, short time before the father. She insisted on 
and then slipped into bed again, hoping that I going, and no doubt she was right. But I could 
should at length be able to enjoy some repose. not accompany her further than Colding. There 
But I had only made bad worse; instead of we parted. There I saw her the last time; but 
pelting each other with soft cushions and bolsters, not only her. Our only child, a sweet little cherub, 
my neighbours now made use of ‘ Billy,’ as a{ four years old, we had taken with us, never in- 
missile, shoving him from the one side of the room | tending, however, that she should proceed further 
to the other, to their own great amusement, but! than Colding. But when she and the mother 
to the great discomfiture of the long-bearded gen- | were to part, their grief was excessive, and it 
tleman, whose pitiful bleatings blended with the | ended in their both going, and I returned alone 
laughter chorus of his tormentors. But even the| to our home, Dear friend, do you know what it 
best fun will at length pall; so after some time, | is to live in suspense? if not, you do not know 
one of the young men proposed that they should how interminable time can seem. ‘The day after 
fling a cloak to Billy, and invite him to take his, my return home, I hastened to the post-office, for 
rest upon it. As thereafter everything became |1 ealculated that I might have a letter from her 
quict, L concluded he had accepted the invitation. | from Flensborg; but I found none. This did not, 
‘Tandem!’ I sighed, and settled myself com- | however, make me uneasy, as I felt sure that the 
foriably on my pillow ; but sleep would no more | next post would bring me one. The post-day 
come at my bidding. I had been tossing and, came, but no letter. I had flown to the post- 
turning about halfan hour, when | heard a deep | office, I crept back. I felt the days now begin to 
sig) from the other bed. I turned my eyes in! lengthen and the nights likewiso. — Hope and fear, 
that direction, and as the moon was by this time | faith and doubt, alternately took possession of my 
high in the heavens, and her beams were stream- | mind; I conceived and rejected one possibility 
after another. Another post-day came, and still 
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hours, and the hours like days. Iknew nopeace.|my spirits having recovered their accustomed 
J wandered through the house as if in search of! buoyancy, I got up, and wrote a few remarks on 
aomething, yet I knew not what. I looked at the | the pleasures of the chase among the ancients. 

curl, it seemed not to move; I looked at the clock,| I had just finished, when the servant came in 
and had it not been for the ticking of the pen-|to announce that breakfast was ready. I went 
dulum, I would have thought that that also had down, and joined the family, and one after another, 
stopped. At one moment I threw myself upon | the other guests did the same. As usual, the first 
my bed, but the next I was again walking hur- | questions addressed to us, were as to how we 
riclly to and fro, as if I could thereby make time had spent the night, and I gave a fall account of 
move quicker. A month had passed, and it seemed | the adventures I had experienced, inquiring at 
to me as if a year had gone by since I parted from | the same time who were my frolicsome neigh- 
my wife and child. I could bear the suspense no | bours. No one, however, could answer my ques- 
longer. I set out and travelled day and night. I tions, except by conjectures, for the new-comers 
arrived in Colding, and knew not how I got there. had not yet made their appearance, and the names 
I reached Haderslevy. The innkeeper, who knew | they had mentioned to the servant in the night, 
me, as I had often before passed through the place, | were evidently fictitious, and dictated by the spirit 
asked me if 1 was going to fetch my wife home, ‘of fun. While the conjectures were still going on, 
and told me, that when she arrived there, on her | three of the party entered. On sceing the fore- 








way to Kiel, she had learnt that there was a vessel | 


in the harbour just about to leave for that place, 
and as this would make her journey less expen- 
sive and quicker, she had taken her passage in it, 
and had left the port with a fair wind. On hear- 
ing this, a cold shudder ran through me, and I 
could hardly collect myself sufficiently to bespeak 
post-horses. I reached Kiel and my father-in- 
law’s house—he was a corpse, his wife was very 
ill, and my wife had not been heard of.” The 
old man stopped, but a deep sigh told me the rest 
of his tale. 

“Merciful father!’ said I, ‘the ship must have 
been wrecked.” 

“Without doubt,” he answered, in a tone of 
calm resignation; ‘‘the captain of the vessel had his 
home in Kiel; the innkeeper at Haderslev had men- 
tioned his name; I recollected it, and made in- 
quires at his house. His widow was already wear- 
ing mourning for him. Another shipper had 
brought the intelligence that the schooner had 
capsized in a gale, and that everybody on board 
had perished.” 

Saying these words, the old man again laid 
himself back on his pillow, and folded his hands 
on his breast. 

The sad tale had made a deep impression upon 
me, and in imagination I now pictured to myself 
the various distressing scenes he had mentioned, 
from the comfortless home of the widowed hus- 





band, to the house of death in Kiel, and to the 
tempest-tossed vessel, where the despairing mother, | 


most, the Thammerraad sprang towards him with 
an exclamation of pleasure, saying, ‘“‘ 1 guessed as 
much !’’ but, at the same moment, he and all the 
rest of us burst into uncontrollable laughter, for 
leaning with his one foreleg on the arm of the 
new-comer, and tripping daintily along on his hind 
legs, was the goat, with the parish-clerk’s wig 
and hat upon his head. “I have the honour of 
presenting to you,” said the jocose guest, “my 
contubernalius, the reverend Mr. Billy Goat, privi- 
leged sleep-disturber at Ulvedal, likewise vice- 
gardencr of the same place, and assistant to the 
parish-clerk of Ulstrup, cum ape successus.”’ 

What a blessed gift is that merry cheerfulness 
of heart, which, like an electric shock, communi- 
cates itself to all who behold it, and even forces 
the sorrowful to laugh with the tears still in their 
eyes ; which enables the possessor to see the bright 
side of all things, to scize hold of every fleeting 
joy, to be witty without sarcasm, and to jest with 
others without giving offence. The gentleman 
who was so warmly greeted by the Thammerraad ; 
and who was the Herredsfoged* of the surrounding 
district, possessed this happy gift ina high degree, 
and was, therefore, rightfully considered the soul 
of all social mectings. Indeed, his coming seemed 
to infuse new life into our party; and though I 
did not know him before, I felt now as if he had 
hitherto been missed. His two companions were 
amiable young men, gifted with some of his wit, 
and with an equal share of good humour. 

When the laughing and joking had somewhat 


clasping her child to her bosom, implored mercy | subsided, we remembered that a fourth guest had 
from heaven, until the rising waters drowned her | arrived with them in the night. The three gen- 
voice, and, at last, closed above them both. | tlemen, however, knew nothing more of him than 
Overcome by painful emotion, I was on the point | that he was a merchant, and that his name was 
of getting out of bed to dispel these dark imagin-! Anderson. They had met him at the inn, at Veile ; 
ings, When on looking over at my companion, I and as he had at once proved himself to be a very 





saw that he was asleep. ‘Thanks to our Father | 
in Heaven!” I sighed with a relieved heart, “who | 
sends comfort and consolation even to those who | 
are most sorely grieved. He lets the healing hand | 
of time pass over all; it levels, obliterates, and 
covers over the memories of the past.” 

At length I fell into a sweet slumber, and 
when I awoke again, although the melancholy 


Narrative at once recurred to my mind, it was as]. 





if it were a long time since I had heard it; and 





agrecable and cultivated man, they had not hesi- 
tated to offer him a seat in their carriage, as he 
was going in the same direction as they. While 
we were speaking of him he entered the room, 
and having begged to be introduced to host and 
hostess, he advanced towards them with the case 
and grace of a man of the world, and said, “ If 
apologies could in any way justify my intrusion, 
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or if I thought such would be required, I would | was so irresistibly comical as even to make Quintus 
be ready to proffer them; but your light-hearted | show his teeth. The day had sped before | we 
friends have promised to plead my cause.” . . . .; were aware of it, and the evening likewise. Even 
Here he was interrupted by the hearty welcome | the ladies had been so completely carried away by 
of our amiable host and hostess, and befure he | the joyous whirl, that not before it was time to go 
was introduced to the rest of us, he continued: | to bed did they remember that room was wanting 
‘‘T am a merchant—in my younger days I was a for one. Offers were made to sleep on chairs, but 
sailor—I have come from the Cape on a visit to, these our hostess would not listen to. At length 
my native country, from which I have been absent | one of her daughters whispered something to her. 
two and twenty years; but, above all, to see my | The mother shook her head, and answered in a low 
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only brother, with whom I have had no commu- | tone, which prevented my hearing more than the 
nication during the whole of this time. He lives 
in the neighbouring town of: and is Con- 
rector . ..”? Here all eyes were turned 
towards my old colleague, who sat pale and trem- 
bling, without the power to rise from his chair, 
and hardly able to pronounce the words—“ Chris- 
tian! is it you?’’ The brothers fell into cach other’s 
arms. 

The surprise of my excellent friend was the 
greater and the more joyous, because, for many years, 
he had believed his brother to be dead, as, since 
his first voyage to China, nothing had been te ial 
of him, except that he had remained in Batavia, 
which was known to be a very unhealthy place. 
Ilis continued silence had been caused, it seems, 
first by the thoughtlessness of youth, and after- 
wards by the determination not to let his friends 
know anything about him until he had become a 
rich man, which was now the case. 





CHAPTER TV. 


THE COUNTESS. 





The Herredsfoged was an excellent performer 
on the violin, and hoping to find some occasion for | 
using it, he had brought a whole box full of music | 
with him. Among the company there were six 
other persons who played divers instruments; but, 
unfortunately, of instruments there were none in 
the house, except an old flute belonging to the 
master. But measures were soon taken to repair 
the deficiency; a carriage was forthwith des- 
patched to the town to fetch the leader of the | 
town band and his whole store of instruments. 

In the meanwhile we did not suffer from ennui. 
After a most hearty breakfast, during which the 
clerk and his horned substitute furnished abun- 
dant matter for merriment, the Herredsfoged took | 
up his instrument and played a waltz, which soon | 
set the greater number of us whirling round the | 
room ; and, as there were not ladies enough for us | 
all, the gentlemen were obliged to dance together. | 
The two re-united brothers sat by each other's 
side, as smiling lookers-on. They scarcely ever lct | 
go each other's hand, the eldest in particular. | 
The Conrector was, I think, some sixteen years | 
his brother’s senlor—watching the other as if he, 
were afraid of losing him again, or, according to 
the Herredstoged, as a bridegroom watches his, 
bride. Ifthe Merchant were one moment out of. 
his sight, he directly asked in a tone of anxicty, 
‘‘ Where is Christian? ’—** Have you seen Chris- 
tian > ’’—and he sought until he found him. 

One amusement succeeded another; the light- 
hearted magistrate was the promoter of all; he! 








i 
encounter the adventure alone ! 


words: ‘Trouble her so late at night” . 

‘‘ After all, it is not necessary,’’ said the Tham- 
merraad ; ‘there is a bed in the black room; my 
master-key will open the door, and to-morrow we 
may make the necessary apologies.”’ 

‘¢ The black room,”’ exclaimed both the daugh- 
ters with looks of astonishment; ‘‘ who does papa 
think he will get to sleep in that room ?” 

“ Why, the clerk, for instance ;’’ answered the 
father, with a smile. 

‘* May the cats scratch me, if I do,’ replied the 
clerk, with the utmost energy; “1 would rather 
zo home at once.” 

This excited the curiosity of all those who, like 
myself, were staying at the house for the first 
time. 

* What is the matter with the black room ?” 
asked several voices at once. 

‘Nothing, but that it is haunted,’ answered 
the Thammerraad, in a mocking tone. ‘It is 
said that a young lady, who, in bygone times, 
brought dishonour on her family, was walled up 
there. Well, the matter must be arranged in some 
way or other—will you draw lots, gentlemen ? or 
if no one dares to venture alone, you might be 
two, | volunteer my company.” 

‘On no account,” we all exelaimed; ‘ we can- 
not allow you to be turned out of your own bed!” 

‘No, no, we will draw lots,” said the Herreds- 
foged; ‘‘ but whoever is designated by fate, must 
99 

We drew, and the lot fell upon me. I received 
the congratulations of the company, with the ex- 


ception of the clerk, who exclaimed with a most 


portentous countenance: ‘May the cats scratch 
me, but I wouldn’t change with him, if I could 


‘get the whole of Ulvedal by it.” 


The room which was in such evil repute was 
situated in a distant wing of the house, and in 
order to get to it, I was obliged to traverse long 
galleries ilagged with stones, and sometimes to 
descend one flight of steps, and then again to 
mount another. The servant who had accom- 
panied me with a lantern, lighted a candle and 
then withdrew, casting a rapid and shy glance at 
one of the corners of the room. The name of 
black-room given to this apartment, was no mis- 
nomer, for ceiling and walls were painted in such 
dark colours, that the whole bore a most sombre 
aspect, and the hangings of the huge old-fashioned 
bedstead were of the same dusky hue. Before 


getting into the latter, 1 made a tour ef observa- 
tion round the room, candle in hand. 


When I 


approached the corner towards which the servant 
had glanced with such a suspicious look, I be 
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held a picture, which I at once connected in my 
mind with the tradition to which my host had 
alluded. It represented a young and_ lovely 
woman, With downcast eyes, and over whose 
countenance was spread a deadly pallor; her form 
was wrapped in the sable drapery of a nun, i 
in her folded hands she held a crucifix and : 
rosary. This picture was placed close up to the 
angle of the wall, and on the other side stood the 
portrait of a man, who was appropriately called 
“the red man; ’ for not only his hair and his | 
beard, but his whole dress, even to his shoes, with 
long upturned points, were of the same hue. His 
eyes were fixed on the maiden’s face with a dark | 
and ferocious expression, and I afterwards learnt | 
that he was the father of the hapless girl, and | 
that it was his lips that had condemned her to the 
dreadful death which was to be the punishment of 
her fault. 

Until this night I had never been able to com- 
prehend how it was that those who did not believe 
in ghosts, nevertheless, felt afraid of them. But 
now, on finding that a certain dread had really 
taken possession of me, in consequence of what I 
had heard, it became clear to me, that this awe has 
its roots in our spiritual nature, that it is, as it 
were, arent in death’s dark veil, through which 
the soul catches a glimpse of immortality. And 
since then the fear of ghosts has never been to me 
a subject of ridicule; but L have, on the contrary, 
looked upon it as a holy, though vague, revelation 
of the world of spirits. 1 tried in vain to sleep. 
My eyes often closed, but opened again to glance 
at the mysterious corner where the moon- be “ams 
fell upon that deadly pale face. At length I 
thought I heard low tones like those of a musical 
instrument proceeding from the corner. I held 
back my breath—but all was still again. In a 
little while the tones again struck my ear. | 
raised my head from the pillow—it was no self- 
deception ; but they were so low and so distant, 
that it was impossible to discern whether they 
were emitted by an instrument or by a human 
voice. A slight shiver passed over me. Was it 
a spirit song, coming from within the wall ?—the 
death-hymn of the wretched girl? The tones 
continued. My nerves quivered, my heart beat 
violently, my breath came thick and fast. I sat 
up in the bed, and bent my eyes intently on the 
portrait, dreading and expe ting every instant to 





see something as mysterious as what I now heard. | 
The head of ‘the portrait moved, it was raised — 
bent down again—seemed to e xpand—then again | 
to diminish—my terror increased. My reasoning | 
powers had not, however, entirely left me, and [| 
Was soon able to judge that these fancied move- | 
ments were the effects of the light as the moon | 
disappeared or came forth again from behind a| 
cloud. Another interval of deep silence ensued. 
I began to breathe more freely, to be able to 
collect my thoughts, and to reflect, and I took a 
courageous re solution ; : got out of bed, and throw- 
Ing some covering over me, went to the window, 
Where the sight of the calm bright moon soon ex- 
éreised a tranquillising effect. on my agitated 





herves; yet my eyes would still turn from its 
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mild disc to glance at the haunted corner. But 
what was next to be done: Was I to remain 
standing here until morning? or—I peeped out 
of the window: it was far from the ground; I 
was in the second or third story. Should I return 
by the same dark way I had come? wake every 
one in the house, and expose myself to their 
laughter and contempt? From this state of un- 


certainty I was relieved by the mysterious tones 


which again struck on my ear, but which I now 
| perceived did not come from the corner, as I 
before supposed, but from the opposite side of 
the room. I ventured to go thither and put my 
ear to the wall. I now distinguished the soft 
tones of a female voice. I recovered my self- 
possession, but my surprise increased : Who could 
it be that was singing so late at night? I made 
my watch repeat, it was half-past twelve—just 
the hour when spirits are most abroad! I leaned 
against the wall—it gave way, and a door in the 
arras opened slowly into a very large room. At 
the other end of it I perceived a stream of light 
on the floor. From that side the tones came— 
now they were hushed; but immediately after | 
heard the voices of two persons 11 conversation. 
Irresistible curiosity took possession of me. | 
walked ste: ilthily across the room in the hope of 
discovering which of the ladies of our party had 
come so unexpectedly into my neighbourhood ; I 
put my eye to the keyhole, through which the 
light was streaming, and great was my consterna- 
tion, for before me sat the original of the picture, 
in the same sable dress, and w vith the same de madly 
pallor spread over her lovely countenance. Her 
side-face was turned towards me, and before her 
lay a paper on which she seemed to be drawing. 
Another lady was seated at the same table, but 
with her back towards me, so that I could only 
see the back of her head and the beautiful outlines 
of the upper part of her figure, as she sat between 
me and the light. She leaned forward to look at 
her companion’s drawing. I felt as if L were 
nailed to the spot. 

‘©You have been successful with that flower,” 
she said, in French, and with the purest accent. 

‘‘Ts it the heartsease, you mean?’ replied the 
other, in the same language; ‘it is the tlower I 
love best, Alice!’ She sighed deeply, looked at 
the flower with a tender smile, and let the pencil 
rest in her hand. The lady whose back was 
turned to me sighed also, drew back her head and 
resumed her needle-work, as I could perceive by 
the movement of her arms. After a pause, during 
which she made a few strokes with her pencil, 
‘the other said, slowly and sadly: ‘‘ It is the last 
flower of the year.”’ And with a look of com- 
passion as it were, at the flower, she sang, in the 
same soft and melting tones which had before so 
startled me, an elegy expressing the regrets of a 
heart whose summer had fled without fulfilling 
the promises of its spring. 

When the song was ended, she leaned back in 
her chair, folded her hands, and tears rolled slowly 
down her pale cheeks. Her companion now thrust 
aside the needle-work with which she was occupied, 
seized her hand, pressed it to her bosom, and sang 
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in a louder and stronger voice, and in quicker time, 
a little French song, composed as if in answer to 
the other, and breathing a spirit of hope and 
joy. But, before she got to the end, the song- 
stress’ voice failed her, and, bursting into tears, 
she threw herself on her knees before her friend, 
embraced her and laid her cheek on her arm. The 
other, who seemed the elder, laid her hand, as if 
in the act of giving a blessing, on the young girl’s 
head. A strange feeling of melancholy sympathy 
made the tears start to my eyes also, “though the 
cause of their grief was as little known to me 
as were their persons. At this moment the 
wainscot against which I was leaning creaked. 

The elder lady turned round abruptly, and as [ 
feared that the ‘y might take it into their heads 
to look into the room to ascertain the cause of this 
discord, I returned to my own black room 
quicker than I had left it, and got into bed again ; 

but now my curiosity kept me as wide aw ake as 
fear had done before. Who in the world could 
these ladies be? Strangers to the family with 
whom I was staying! and not the slightest allu- 
sion had been made to their presence in the 
house! At length I became so confused by these 
vain guessings and questionings, that I almost 
began to think that I had been witness to a scene 
in spirit-land, and that the two mysterious beings 
I had beheld belonged in truth to a bygone 
century. The resemblance of the one to the 
portrait of the lady of the legend—her uncommon 
costume —the foreign language in which she 
spoke, but which was formerly in general use 
among the nobility—every thing was in accord- 
ance with the legend. 

At length I feel asleep, and slept until the first 
dawn of morning. I lost no time in dressing, and 
hurried down to the room in which the family 
usunlly assembled. 

“ How did yousleep? Did you see anything?” 
sounded trom all sides; and it was long before I 
could put the question [ was so anxious to have 
answered, 

“Docs any one sleep in that wing of the house? 
Who lives there? Who are those ladies ?” 

The Thammerraad laughed. 

“Did you visit ladies, or did they visit you?” 

I then narrated my adventure. The greater 
number of the persons present laughed heartily, 
and our host exclaimed— 

“(Our Rector has been endeavouring to take 

the Countess by surprise.’ 

‘‘ What Countess ?” asked I, with astonishment. 

“Why Countess R who has hired the 
apartments opposite. Her ancestors owned this 
place for I don’t know how many hundred years ; 
but her father sold it, and the land with it.” 

‘But, who is Alice?” continued I. 
that question is not so easily an- 
‘‘ She is Alice, or Else, 





“Hem! 
was the reply. 


swered,” 
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as some here call her, and is a kind of companion 
to the Countess, and came with her from abroad.” 
Now I knew so much; but it was only sufii- 
cient to heighten my curiosity the more. A 
Countess and her French companion do not in 
ordinary cases excite this feeling; but these, so 
highly cultivated—as they appeared to me in ‘the 
few moments that I observed them—so accom- 
plished, so full of feeling, and yet living in such 
seclusion ; keeping to themselves, burying within 
their own bosoms their, no doubt, interesting 
secret! I went on asking questions, and by de- 
grees obtained the following unsatisfactory expla- 
nations, which were communicated to me with the 
same indifference with which people who have 
always lived in the midst of beautiful scenery 
answer the questions of a stranger about different 
points in the landscape that attract his attention. 
The Countess might be between thirty and forty 
years of age; hi ud spent the greater part of her 
life with relatives in the South of France,and had 
only been at Ulvedal a little more than four years. 
She lived very retired, never received strangers, 
and never went out exce pt to go to church regu- 
larly on the first Sunday in every three months. 
Alice and herself took tea with the Thammerraad’s 
family, after having formally announced them- 
selves; and the Countess invari lably invited them 
to t: ake tea with her the following evening. These 
meetings were not particularly amusing to either 
of the parties, as the Countess spoke Danish very 
impertectly and with difficulty. She did a great 
deal of good in a quict way, and every new year 


‘supplied two poor children with clothes, and dis- 


tributed food and other things among the poor at 
Christmas time. The parish clerk praised her, 
for she gave him an offering of two silver dollars, 
on eve ry festival. With Alice he was still better 
pleased, as she stood sponsor to many children, 
though only to those of the poor, on which ocea- 
sions she always gave hima Rig Daler. Other- 
wise both the ladies were somewhat stiff and 
in manner, which the Thammerraad 
charitably attributed to their want of familiarity 
with the Danish language. 

Having learnt all these particulars, I asked the 
Thammerraad to send his servant to request the 
Countess’ permission for me to present my respects 


to her, and to thank her in person for the night's 


lodging she had afforded me. He acquiesced, 
telling me, however, at the same time that my 
request would not be granted. Indeed the servant 
soon returned with the answer, that the Countess 
begged to be excused seeing me, as she was not 
well, but hoped that I would continue to make 
use of the room.” 

_ “There, did I not say so; exclaimed my 
/merry host, with a hearty laugh at my discomfi- 
ture. “And now let us have a game at [’ hombre.” 


(To be continued.) 
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HOW TO LOS 


Snatt a British colony be abandoned? This, it 
js said, is a question which will shortly be brought 
under the consideration of Parliament—perhaps 
in the form of a money-vote for compensating the 
settlers in the surrendered colony, perhaps in some 
other shape. As it is a question in the decision 
of which the British people are certainly a good 
deal interested, it is but proper that they should 
be prepared to form an opinion on the subject. 
The colony which is to be given up, 1s as large as 
England. It has a fertile soil, a temperate and 
healthy climate. The population is estimated at 
a hundred thousand souls. 
are colonists of European descent ; 
are barbarous or semi-civilized natives. 
lonists already occupy more than two thousand 
farms, which are either under cultivation, or are 





the remainder 


stocked with cattle and sheep. Several of these | 
farms have changed hands during the past year. 
The settlers last | 
year purchased British goods of the value of 


at prices exceeding £2,000. 
nearly £100,000; and, besides other exports, they | 
sent to this country 500,000 lbs. of fine wool. | 
The settlement comprises half-a-dozen thriving 
towns, the largest of which has already about a 


thousand inhabitants, and is rapidly increasing. | of the fleece. 
Such is the colony which, strange as it may ap-| large flocks of sheep ; 
pear, has caused so much annoyance and per- | 


plexity to three successive administrations that, 
with one consent, they have determined to get rid 
of it as soon as possible, even at the cost of a good 
round sum to the British treasury. etore re- 
ferring to the supposed grounds of this decision, 


and of Northern Italy. 


About fifteen thousand | 


The co- | 





E A COLONY. 


further from the equator—the climate of Greece 
y. In winter, snow-falls are 
frequent, though seldom heavy; and the smaller 
streams are sometimes thinly sheeted with ice. 
Those English fruits and garden vegetables, for 
which the climate of Natal is too sultry, thrive 
luxuriantly in the Orange River Territory. ‘ In 
the eastern part of it,’’ we are told by a recent 


‘visitor, ‘‘ wheat of the finest description, maize, 


and millet, can be raised to almost any amount. 
The water capabilities are so great that water- 
mills can be erected on almost every farm; on 
some, indeed, as many as ten or tw elve could be 
erected. In the lower, or pastoral country, un- 
like most of the sheep-farms in the Cape Colony, 
almost every farm has water sufficient to enable 
the proprietor to have an orchard and vegetable 
garden, and in many instances they raise sutticient 
wheat for their own consumption. ” As a wool- 
growing country, there is reason to believe that 
the Orange River Territory has natural advantages 
over all ‘other British colonies, those of Australia 
not excepted, in its abundant and nutritious herb- 


‘age, its good supply of water, and the low winter 


_temperature, which increases the length of staple 
Many of the settlers already possess 
and fifteen hundred bales of 
wool were last vear sent out of the colony. This 

uw, it is supposed, the export will be doubled. 


Cattle and horses are numerous, and thrive well. 
The markets of the Cape Colony, even as far west 
as Cape Town, a distance of eight hundred miles, 
are supplied with cattle from the farms of the 


it will be necessary to give a brief account of the Orange Te rritory. 


colony’s antecedents, and of its present political 
condition. 
The Orange River Territory, or, as it is some- 


in the interior of South Africa, between the C ape 
Colony and Natal. Its boundaries are well de- 
fined. ‘T'wo rivers and a mountain-chain com- 
pletely encompass it. On the south, the great 
Orange River separates it from the Cape Colony. 
On the west and north, the “ Vaal” or Yellow | 
River, the chief tributary of the Orange, divides 
it from the country of the half-civilized and paci- 


fic Giriquas, and from the independent community | 


of the emigrant Boers. On the east, the lofty | 
ridge of the Drakenberg Mountains, the Andes of 
Africa, parts it from Kafftraria and Natal. The! 
territory included within these limits, is supposed | 
to comprise an area of about fifty thousand square 
miles. Its latitude is that of Northern Chili and | 
of Moreton Bay ; 








The capital of the colony, which enjoys the 


| poe tical name of Bloemfontein, or “ Flower Foun- 
tain, 
times styled, the Orange Sovereignty, is situated | hundred miles north of the Cape Colony. 
/years ago,” 
quoted—a writer in the ‘Cape Direc ‘tory for 


9 


is situated near the Modder River, about a 
‘“ Four 
according to the authority already 


1853,”,—* there was scarcely a tenement here ; 


the town now numbers upwards of two hundred 
houses, 
church, erected at a cost of upwards of £1,500; a 
large Episcopal church, now in course of erection ; 
a Roman Catholic and a Wesleyan chapel ; 
Government school-house. 
weekly newspaper, and delights in a elub-house 
and theatre.” A file of this newspaper, The Friend 
of the Sov erevgnty y and Bloemfontein Gazette, is now 
before us. 
and is, we observe, in the third year of its exist- 
ence. 
or, in the northern hemisphere, | numerous letters from correspondents, give an im- 


many of them fine buildings; a Dutch 


and a 
It also boasts of a 


It is printed in English and Dutch, 


Its well-filled advertising columns, and the 


the latitude of ror and Delhi, of Egypt, of Flo- | pression of business activity, and public spirit, 
rida, Texas, and Lower C: alifornia. But the Orange | very favourable to the young community of which 


Sovereignty has, 


extraction, one advantage over all these countries 


for inhabitants of European it is the “ organ. 
likely to rival Blo« mfontein, 18 Harrismith, situ- 


” Another town, which seems 


Being elevated more than a thousand feet above ‘ated near the Drakenberg mountains, on the road 


the level of the sca, it enjoys the temperate and | to Natal. 


‘‘This town,” observes the writer in 


breeing climate of countries distant ten degrees | the “Directory,” “ which, little more than a year 
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ago, had but one house, the residence of the Civil | 


Commissioner, now boasts of upwards of forty, 
many of them fine buildings. The district in 
which it is situated is the largest, best watered, 

and must, ultimately, if the country thrive at all, 
become the most important district of the Sove- 
reignty, being adapted for agriculture to any ex- | 
tent, without requiring irrigation.” Another dis-. 
trict, that of Smithfield, is described as “‘a very 
rich district. Farms in it have been sold at very 
high prices, £1,500 not being at all uncommon. 
There are several very enterprising inhabitants, | 
who are most laudably exerting themselves in 
establishing agricultural and other societies.” In 
the town “ there are several good stores, at which 
British merchandise of every description is to be | 
obtained.” 

After perusing these details, the reader will | 
probably feel ine lined to ask why such a promising | 
colony is to be abandoned. The reason may be 
given in a few words,— Because it has not an elec | 
tive legislature. Since it became a British depen- 
dency, the eighty or ninety thousand natives who 


inhabit the eastern portion of it, have, on two or) 1 


three occasions, given the authorities some trouble. 
Of actual fighting there has not yet been much ; 

but our Government dreads, and “with reason, a 
new serics of Kattir wars in that region. These 
wars, of course, would be very expensive, if British 
troops are to be employed in them at the expense 
of the Imperialtreasury. There are two methods 
by which such a mischievous result may be 
avoided. The one is by giving to the colonists a 
free Parliament, and leaving them to govern and 
defend the mselves ; the other is, by withdrawing 
altogether from the province, and surrende ‘ring it 
to the natives and to any individuals who may 


choose to establish an independent community in | 
it. Our Government is said to have chosen the | 


latter course. 

But why, it may be asked, is not the other | 
method adopted? Why should not the colonists, 
if they are desirous of it, be allowed the common 
privilege of managing thei ir own affairs, and of 
making their own terms with the native tribes ? 
Not being in the secrets of the Cabinet, we can 
only answer this question by asking another. 
Why was not a representative government esta- 
blished in the Cape Colony itself, when it became 
a British dependency? In the year 1674, the| 
Dutch settlement of the New Netherlands Was | 
ceded to Great Britain. Before ten years had | 
elapsed, viz., in 1683, 
granted to th: at colony. This ‘charter of liberties, 
then bestowed upon New York, is thus quote d by 
Bancroft :—‘ Supreme legislative power,” such 
was its declaration, « shall for ever be and re- 
side in the Governor, Council, and people, met 
in General Assembly. Every freeholder and 
freeman shall vote for representation without | 
restraint. No freeman shall suffer but by judg- 
ment of his peers; and all trials shall be by a jury |, 
of twelve men. No tax shall be assessed, on any | 
pretence whatever, but by the consent of the As- | 
sembly. No seaman or soldier shall be quartered | 
yn the inhabitants against their will. No martial | 
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a free constitution v ras | 





law shall exist. No person, professing faith in 
God by Jesus Christ, shall at any time be any 
ways disquieted or questioned for any difference 
of opinion.”” Whatever may now be “thought of 
the last clause, it was, for that day, a remarkably 
tolerant provision. The whole constitution, thus 
established in the reign of Charles II., was one 
that even at this time would be esteemed liberal. 
The concession of this charter was productive of 
the happiest consequences. There was in the 
,province of New York a most formidable body of 
Indians, the well-known confederacy of the Six 
| Nations, renowned throughout North America for 
‘their savage prowess and their de ‘vastating con- 
quests. The New York Government, guided by 
the local knowledge and natural caution of the 
popular representatives, whose villages were to be 
| preserved from the horrors of barbarian ‘varf: ire, 
managed to keep always on good terms with the 
native confederacy. All disputes that arose were 
settled in amicable conferences. No war between 
the colonists and the Six Nations took place while 
” ww York remained a British dependency—that 

, for a whole century; and to this day the rem- 
oie of those tribes exist on the lands which 
have been specially reserved for them in the now 
populous “‘ Empire State.”” Had the same judi- 
ciously liberal policy been pursued towards the 
Cape Colony, when it was ceded to the British 
crown, in the year 1815, there is nothing unrea- 
sonable in the supposition that similar good results 
would have ensued. Collisions with the Kaffirs 
would either have been avoided altogether, or 
would have been brought to a summary close after 
a brief and sharp contest, like the Indian wars 
in which some ot the former British colonies in 
America were occasionally involved. | Under the 
actual system, there have been, since the British 
Government took possession of the Cape, no less 
| than five Kaftir wars, three of which have been of 
/a protracted and desperate character. 

The reason why a free constitution was granted 
/to a colony in the seventeenth century so much 
‘more readily than in later times, is evident 
‘enough. At the former period, there was no 
‘* Colonial Office,”’ no ministerial department speci- 
ally charged with the management of colonial 
| business. British ministers in those troublous 
| times had enough to do in attending to home 
affairs, and were > glad to be relieved of "the labour 
and annoyance of looking after the concerns of 
the colonies. They w illingly shifted what they 
regarded as a burden to the shoulders of the 
colonists, who still more gladly received it as the 
'most precious of boons. In our day, unfortu- 
nately for the colonies, we have a Colonial Minis- 
‘ter, with a large staff of under-sccretaries and 

clerks. These gentlemen, with a natural confi- 
dence in their own powers, have the notion that 
they understand the management of colonial 
affairs much better than the colonists themselves. 
.Lhey have consequently avoided and discouraged 
as much as possible the concession of free insti- 
tutions to the colonies ; and when they have been 
‘compelled in any case to grant a representative 
‘assembly to a colony, they hayo taken care to re- 
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tain the appointment of all the executive officers 
in their own hands (or in the hands of their 


cers irresponsible to the colonists, and accountable 
only to the Home Government; thus retaining for 


the Colonial Office the power of interfering con- | 


tinually, and to an undefined extent, in the local 
government of the colonies. There is some reason 
for hoping that under the present Administration 


a better policy in this respect will be pursued. | 
We are now speaking of the system which has. 


prevailed from the separation of the American 


Colonies down to the commencement of the present , 


year. 
" Bloody and desperate wars with the native 


tribes have not been the only evil fruits of the 
modern colonial system. 
extreme discontent in all the colonics, sometimes 
breaking out into open rebellion. The existence 
of such a state of feeling is not at all surprising. 
Not only have the colonists been misgoverned, but 
they have been constantly maligned and mis- 
represented. ‘The Colonial Office had to account 
to the British Parliament and people for its sys- 
tematic refusal of the privilege of self-government 
to the colonists. This could only be done by 
representing the colonists as either too ignorant or 
too depraved to be trusted with the management of 
their own affairs. Such have been the grounds on 
which every demand for more liberal institutions, 
whether urged from Canada, from the West Indies, 


Another result has been | 


for them. 
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and the Australian natives, are fast disappearing 


before the progress of colonization. The Hottentots 
nominee, the governor), and to render these offi- , 


of the Cape, once regarded as the feeblest and most 
barbarous of humankind, are now a numerous and 
partially civilized people. They owe, no doubt, 
their emancipation to British philanthropy, and 
much of their improvement to the missionaries. 
But had the Cape been originally settled by 
British colonists, there may be some question 
whether the philanthropists and missionaries of 
our day would have found many of these poor 
savages in existence to profit by their benevolent 
exertions. 

The state of feeling which led to whatis knownas 
the “‘ great emigration”’ of the Dutch farmers from 
the Cape Colony, in the year 1836, is sufficiently 
shown in the following passage, extracted from a 
work of Captain (afterwards Sir James) Alexander, 
who travelled through the western part of the 


colony in that year :—‘‘ We read in the papers,” 


said a Dutch farmer to him, “that in Europe we 
are considered as tigers, and that we destroy the 
coloured people without mercy; look round and 
say if you see anything of this. We are vexed 
and annoyed at the opinion which is entertained 
of us; and no allowance is made for us, for being 
reluctant to lose two slaves out of three—for we 
are only paid for one out of three; thus a farmer 
who gave a few years ago £800 for a few slaves 
to cultivate his ground, now receives only £300 
Our countrymen, too, on the eastern 


from Australia, or from the Cape, have been, , frontier, have been ruined by the Kaffirs, and have 


down to a late period, steadily rejected—with 
what results the public are tolerably well aware. 
The Cape colonists, and especially the Dutch por- 
tion of them, have had perhaps, in this respect, 
the hardest measure of all. 
lately, been constantly described by the authorities 
in our Colonial Office, and their underlings in the 
colony, as a brutally degraded and ferocious race 
of men, cruel towards the natives and disaffected 
to the British Government. The very name by 
which they are commonly known has been so em- 
ployed as to confirm the impression made by these 
representations. The English term door, which 
conveys a very unfavourable idea, has been gene- 
rally used as convertible with the Dutch word doer, 
which has the same pronunciation, and, no doubt, 
the same origin. But in Dutch the word means 
simply a landed proprietor who farms his own 
land. It is the German bauer, which is commonly 
translated ‘ peasant.” The Dutch term would be 
more properly rendered by the good old English 
word, yeoman. The “ Dutch boors” are the landed 
proprietors or yeomanry of South Africa. 
of them are men of great wealth, of good educa- 
tion, and polished manners. 


not recovered their property. 
great fertility of the land beyond the north-eastern 


They have, till very | 
B ’ ’ | 


We hear of the 


limit, and we wish to try and find out a new 
country for ourselves.”’ 

It happened that at that time two of the finest 
and most fertile regions in South Africa—that 
which is now the colony of Natal, and that which 
constitutes the Orange River Territory—had been 
in great part depopulated by the internecine wars 
of the native tribes. The former possessors had 
either been extirpated, or had been carried into 


‘captivity and incorporated with the conquering 


hordes. The vacant lands lay open to the first 
comers. Captain (afterwards Sir W. C.) Harris, 
who travelled through the Orange River district 
in the years 1836-37, describes it as ‘ a trackless 
desert,” ‘“‘a howling wilderness,” “a land in 
which, although thinly populated by skulking 
broods of Bushmen, and by the starving rem- 
nants of nomadic pastoral tribes, which have 
/ been broken up by war and violence, no man per- 
manently dwelt, neither was the soil any man's 


Some | property; a land in which, for hundreds of miles, 


‘the eye was not greeted by the smallest trace of 


The majority, of | human industry, or by any vestige of human habi- 


course, are of a lower grade; but the extreme tation—the wild and interminable expanse ever 
grossness and ignorance which some writers have | presenting the same appearance, that of one vast 


ascribed to them, and which the designation of  untnhabited solitude.” 
hoor seems to imply, are only to be found, as in | years ago, 


Such was the state, sixteen 
of the region now occupied by the 


America, among the rude frontiersmen in the out- | flourishing colony, whose present condition has 


lying settlements. 


In their treatment of the aborigines, the Dutch | 


just been described. 
The emigration which took place in the year 


s-ttlers will compare favourably with the colonists | 1836, was on a scale which might almost be called 


of other nations. The North American Indians, | national. It was estimated at the time that 
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about twenty thousand persons then crossed the | 


northern frontier of the Cape Colony, to seek a 
“new country” in the vast and fertile wilderness 
which stretched out before them for hundreds of 
miles towards the north and east. About half the 
emigrants remained in the interior; the other 
half crossed the Drakenberg range, and settled in | 
Natal, where they established an independent re- 
public. In the year 1842, the British Govern- 
ment determined to take possession of this 
settlement. The emigrants resisted; but after 
some sharp fighting, they were forced to capitu- 
late. Natal became a British colony. A promise 
was at the same time made to the settlers, that 
representative institutions of a very liberal cha- | 
racter should be granted to them, in lieu of the 
“ Volksraad,” or popul: ir council, which had pre- 
viously managed the affairs of the young common- 
wealth. Had this promise been kept, the 
emigrants would undoubtedly have remained in 
Nati al, which would by this time have become a 
prosperous and valuable colony. The evil in-| 
fluences in the Colonial Office prevented this happy 
consummation. The promise was broken. Yo | 
this day, representative institutions have not been | 
introduced into Natal. The government of the | 
country was committed to nominee functionaries, | 
having no interest in its welfare, and wholly irre- 
sponsible to the colonists. The defensive organ- 
ization by which the settlers had protected 
themselves against the attacks of the border tribes 
was broken up. The tenure of their lands was 
interfered with, in the most arbitrary and vex- 
atious manner. As they had fled from the Cape 
Colony to escape these annoyances, they now fled 
from Natal, and recommenced their wande Tings 
in the wi ilderness. Of the two thousand Dutch 
familics whom our troops found in Natal in 1842, 
not five hundred remain at the present day. The 
place of the fugitives has been partially re up 
by emigrants from England and the Cape Colony; 
but the sturdy South African farmers, who formed 
the strength of the settlement, have been lost to 
it for ever. 

They recrossed the Drakenberg range, and 
joining the emigrants who had remained in the 
interior, spread themselves over a vast region, ex- 
te nding from the Orange River to the Southern | 
Tropic, and even be yond it. The country over 
which their settlements were scattered was as | 
large as the Austrian empire. The number of the 
settlers, greatly increased by accessions from the | 
colony, was 8s! upposed to be about forty thousand | 
souls. Hardly had they established themselves in | 
their new asylum, when the indefatigable Colonial | 
Office was again on their track. In 1845, Sir| 
Peregrine Maitland, the Cape Governor, placed a! 
military officer, with the title of British Resident, | 
and a small garrison, at Bloemfontein, with orders | 
to keep the peace between the emigrants and the | 
natives. This was a virtual extension of the royal | 
authority over that region. In February, 1848, 
Sir Harry Smith, the newly-appointed Governor 





of the Cape Colony and High Commissioner in 
South Africa, issued a Proclamation di claring the 
whole country between the Orange and Vaal 
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settled. 
tives, about a thousand in number, under their 


te rritory. 


| Resident, 


; more, 





Rivers subject to the British Crown. " This aet, 

after due consideration, was formally sanctioned 
by the Home Government. In March, 1851, let- 
ters patent, under the Great Seal of the Empire, 

constituted the new province ‘‘a distinct and 
separate Government,” under the title of the 
Orange River Territory. Of the Dutch settlers in 
this territory, the major part remained on their. 
farms, relying upon the promise of Sir Harry 
Smith that the privilege of sharing in the govern- 
ment of the colony should be conceded to them. 

A number, however, fled to the northward, and 


‘took up their abode in the extensive and fertile 


country beyond the Vaal River, where already 
several thousands of the refugees from Natal had 
A few months later, a body of these fugi- 


leader, Andries Pretorius, made a sudden irruption 
into the new colony, with the intention of ex- 
pelling the British authorities and recovering the 
They were defeated by Sir Hi: wry 
Smith, after a well-fought action, and have not 


isince attempted to disturb the peace of the pro- 


vince. 

A noble opportunity now offered itself for re- 
deeming past errors, and initiating a wise, just, 
and liberal policy in the gove rnment of the ten or 
twelve thousand emigrants who had thus, once 
more, been brought within the limits of British 
jurisdiction. Had an elective legislature been 
established, or had the management of their own 
affairs been committed, in a great measure, to the 
colonists of the Orange Sovereignty, it is highly 
probable that peace would have been maintained 
in that territory; and it is nearly certain that no 
troubles would have ensued which could have 
caused any uneasiness in this country. Such a 
legislature might have been formed without diffi- 
culty. Among the Dutch emigrants were many 
men of good abilities, and sufficiently well edu- 
cated for the transaction of the public business of 
their community. Many English settlers, more- 
over, speedily established the msclvesin the colony, 
some as farmers, but the greater number as traders 
and professional men. “The inhabitants of the 
towns are now chiefly persons of British descent. 
‘They have fraternized very amicably with the 
Dutch inhabitants, and have united with them in 
repeatedly soliciting the introduction of free in- 
stitutions. 

It was Sir Harry Smith’s intention to comply 
‘with this demand. By his order, the draft of a 
Constitution was prepared, giving to the colonists 
of the Sovereignty the right of electing eight out 
of the twelve members” who, with the ‘British 
were to form the legislature of the 


colony. This concession would, doubtless, for a 
time, have contented the colonists, and led to 
results highly beneficial to the province. Once 


the malign influences of the 
interposed. The liberal draft was can- 


he wever, 
** Office” 


-eclled ; and a so-called “ Legislative Council” . 


the Orange River Territory was established, 
consist of thirteen members, all nominated nd 
removable by the Home Gorernment. Not one poli- 


tical franchise of any description was © meeded to 





the inhabitants. A purely arbitrary government, | 
witha military officer at the head of it, was esta- 

blished over fifteen thousand Dutch and English | 

colonists, Who were quite as capable of managing 
their own affairs as the householders of any 

borough in Great Britain. It isa remarkable fi ct | 

that although this system of government was es- 
tablished with Earl Grey’s full cognizance and | 
sanction, he had, in an official despatch, which was 
published (and probably written) for the edifica- 
tion of Parliament, distinctly enjoine d the directly 
opposite course. In this de ‘spatch, dated June 21, 

1848, after referring to Sir Harry Smith’s decla- 
ration of the royal supremacy in the new pro- 
vince, and the proposed erection of a government 
in it distinct from that of the Cape Colony, the 
Colonial Minister proceeded to prescribe the pro- 
per character of this local government in the fol- 
lowing terms :-— 


The tendency of these measures, if duly executed, will 
be to give somewhat more regularity and greater strength 
to that rude system of government which has grown up of 
itself among these people from the necessity of their posi- 
tion, and to provide them the assistance which they really | 
require, for the purpose, chiefly, of settling their disputes 
among themselves by the interposition of an authority 
to which all the different races of men whom oon | 





LEAVES FROM THE 
FLYING HORSE 


OF CASHMERE. 


Canto the First. 


THE 
A TALE 





“There's something in a flying horse !"— 
WorpswortH.—Prologue to Peter Bell. 


TuEeRe is a good old custom in the kingdom of 


Cashmere, 

With flying flags and beating drums, to welcome in the 
year, 

To set a gallant fair afoot, with spacious booths and 
gay, 


And keep the merry Nevrouz-time, which we call New 
Year's day. 


Not there the Fantoccini show—the tumbler on the 
cord— 

The wax-work van—the Acrobats—the man that eats 
the sword— 

The beer within the drinking booth—the pork upon 
the pole, 


To glut the eden appetite, and vulgarize the soul. 


From all the wealthy provinces, the steady craftsmen 
: bring, 
The best of all thei ‘ir workmanship, to set before the | 
i king 
Phat he may judge their diligence, as proved in every | 
stall: 

ad, reward the good, and crown the best 


of all. 





Rebuke the } 
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| abandonii ig, at a heavy cost, a most valuable 


stances have brought into such singular relations with 
each other, look up with respect. Dut it is essential that 
the management of their own concerns, with the duty of 
providing for their own defence, and for the payment of 
the expense of that system of government which is esta- 
_ blished among them, should be thrown entire ly on the emi 

grant Boors, and on the native tribes among whom they 
are settled. 


The manner in which “the management of 
their own concerns” was thrown upon the settlers 
was, as we have already intimated, by setting 
over them an irresponsib le Council of Colonial- 
office nominees, under the presidency of a major 
in the British army! We havé now to relate how 
this arbitrary government produced, as its inevi- 
table consequences, discontent among the settlers 
and quarrels with the native tribe s—how on two 
occasions it brought a British force into needless 
and disastrous collision with barbarian hordk 
and how it has finally led the Imperial Govern- 
ment, in perplexity and disgust, to decide upon 
putting an end to this state of things, not by the 
simple, rational, and feasible process of conceding 
to the colonists the management of their own 
affairs, but by the unwise and wasteful policy of 
and 


~ 


promising colony. 


ARABIAN NIGHTS 


Withall hiscourt and councillors, the good old monarch 
went, 

‘The morning that my tale begins, through every booth 
and tent: 

He praised each well-made implement, with “ 
that’s very nice!” 

And sometimes asked the use of it, 
asked the price. 


Come, 


and sometimes 


At length—for monarchs are but men—* Methinks a 
tidy spell, 

A long day's con, my lords,” 
the dinner bell! 

A good pope's eye and cherry pie, will find more grace 
with me, 

Than all the ‘raw material’ there yet remains to see.” 


he said; “Ho, sound 


Then straightway from a searlet booth, there jumped 
an Indian man, 

And boldly towards the we ary prince, the noble savage 
ran. 

“Lor, King,” he said, 
o clock tll nae 

In hopes to show you something, dat you nebber seen 
before: 


‘me here all day from six 


Do come along—it won't be long; for if you will not 
wait, 

To-morrow all de folks will say, de King him come teo 
late: 

Him nebber see de famous horse datin de Indian stall: 

Dis king no wise, him give no prize to what was best 
of al}! 
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“ Dear me,” 


the good old monarch said, “since you've 
so much to show, 


And cannot wait, our spoon and plate awhile we must | 


forego: 

Lead on my friend, and we'll attend: 
workman zeal, 

And hold the cause of Industry far dearer than our 
meal.” 


we praise your 


Three summersaults that Indian cut, and chuckling 
led the way. 
His apish face had not a trace of aught save craft and 
clay; 
The fire that shines through lips and eyes, and speaks 
the man within, 
Had never yet been lighted in that ewarthy child of 
sin. 


“Ah, bless my soul,” the good king said, 
‘**A model I presume, 

Of steeds beyond the Tigris bred ? 
Bedad, I'll send my groom. 

"Tis very clever—nice indeed! 
He looks almost alive; 

Now, pray—a horse of such a breed 
Do people ride or drive ? 

Aha! yes, thank vou! bless my heart, 
What a long w ay to send 

So very large a work of art; 
Good day my honest friend!” 


“Stop, massa king,” the Indian cried, 
And flashed his coal-black eye ; 
“You tink my nag a straw- stuffed hide, 
Like what de picanniny ride; 
Dat neithe ‘r kind nor sly. 
Look here! I turn dis tiny peg, 
And up he lift his fine fore-leg, 
And swish dat silken tail! 
I turn it more—he stamp and snort— 
Ha! shall I ride him round the court, 
And top a six-foot rail? 
Not I, hes. a for what the need 
To praise or puff so rare a steed ? 
I tell you he can fly! 
Turn but dat peg completely round, 
He'll dash like arrow from the ground, 
And gallop in the sky! 
You guide him straight with bridle-rein, 
You prance on cloud, you cross the main, 
You see the stars extreme ‘ly plain, 
Like pumpkins—only bigger. 
You do much more—too fine to tell, 
But dat’s enough: me here to sell, 
If, as | tink, you like him well, 
Perhaps you'll name your figure.” 


as a lords—my lords!” exclaimed the king, 
‘Who ever saw so strange a thing, 


“4 dre “am of such a horse ? 
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The doubt is what you can't afford, 
Whilst I command the till! 

Bid what you please, great master mine; 
No faithful liege will grudge it. 

Or, if the sulky slaves repine, 
Leave me to cook the budget.” 


‘“There—there!” cried the king, 
“How much must he bring?» 
You've only to speak for the guineas to ring !" 


“Go—offer your cash to the bird on the wing!” 
Sneered the horse-dealing savage: “dat lark in de sky, 
Would gold fetch him down to be baked in a pic? 
‘O tanky!’ he say, and O tanky say I. 
Now, hearkee to me, 
Dis horse dat you see 
Was made by three fellers much wiser than we: 
Nine years they sat a-thinking, 
With hand upon the chin, 
Across the work-bench winking, 
Before they did begin. 
Nine years they spent a-talking 
Of what their thoughts had been, 
In turn their plans a- chalking . 
Upon the workshop screen. 
Nine years they toiled a-building, 
And then they came to die ; 
Two graves alas! were filled in 
Betore the Horse would fly. 
But when the last lay sickly, 
He kindly sent for me ; 
Says they, ‘my lad come quickly, 
He's almost up the tree!’ 
I went: I found him dying ; 
But he said, ‘ The work is done. 
The Horse that goes a-flying 
I leave to you, my son. 
The secret’s in a parchment scroll, 
Concealed within my breeches; 
One promise please :—upon your soul, 
You won't for filthy riches 
Resign the prize: demand no less 
Of those who'll swarm to buy, 
Than a respectable Princess, 
Good bye, my lad—good bye! 
Now what you say *? your daughter's nice 
I'm not so nasty :—that’s the price!” 


You may guess that an offer so friendly and frank 

Made the Court and the King look remarkably blank. 

Just fancy yourself, ny dear “madam—do pray, 

It your own model maid should composedly say, 

“Please mem, might I wear your best bonnet and 
shi wl, 


To go with my cousin to-night to Vauxhall?” 


If vou think that your answer'd be pithy and short, 
You may guess what the King said and what said the 
Court. 





Ha, ha! when turned the tiny peg 
‘T'o see him lift his fine fore-leg! 
Buy him? of course wif Coures ’ 
| would not for the five great zones, | 
The wealth of all their thousand thrones, | 
This masterpiece of art, 
Should ever fill a gilded shrine 
In other halls than these of mine, 
Or glad some rival's heart! 
What says my Keeper of the cash— | 
Himself the best of tizzies— | 
j 
| 


There are more ways than one though to tickle a 


Still it seemed so absurd, 

He thought, at a word, 

To lose the fine Horse that could fly like a bird, 
That he didn’t give way 

To his temper and say 


Such horrid strong things as papas, in the play, 
| Would seem to consider. gives point to their “ nay.’ 


He argued, * this lout 
Knows what he's about: 


Hlow much to spend would not be rash trout! : 
On such a $a. en as this is?” A wretch who can searce know the clink of a ducat | 
Will jump at the otier of gold by the bucket; 


Kiephed the bland Exchequer lord, 
“QO King, give what you will; 


While, as for my daughter—an impudent whim ! 
We'll try how diplomacy answers with him. 
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Your Horse, my good friend—a mere toy though it be, 
| wish to possess. In selecting your fee, 
| must say you'd better have left it to me. 
Yo sueer at hard cash, man, is humbug so rank 
That I doubt if you ever went over the Bank; 
‘Yo ask for my daughter is still more insane :— 
Why, every one knows she's peculiarly plain ; 
; She squints with one eye, 
And one shoulder’s too high, 
And she hops in her walk ;—she’s a positive Guy! 
And her hairs run to seed like a crop of dry teazles, 
And ‘twas only last night she broke out in the 
nieasles. 
Of course, if you wish me, I’m ready to bid her 
Accept you at once : don't be rash, but consider! 


Then forth from the ring 

That surrounded the King, 
The Prince heir-apparent advanced with a spring. 
“Good gracious,” he shouted, “to speak so of sister! 
I'm sure it’s a wonder your tongue j women blister ! 
This blubber-lipped rascal, this woolly-pate cur,* 
To dare to come here and talk nonsense of her ; 
And you, at your age too, to gape at his Horse, 
As if the whole thing wasn't humbug of course ; 
If you must be convinced it’s a thundering do, 
Here !—I'm in the saddle, and round goes the screw!” 


for my part—who never, I'm sorry to sing, 

Could pull without flinching my shower-bath string— 
I candidly own that his Highness’s freak 

Appears, to my thinking, both wilful and weak ; 

And, being by nature much wiser than witty, 

Kegard such a simpleton simply with pity. 


With a great crash of clock-work and jingle of wheels, 
‘The savage steed instantly kicked up his heels, 
Gave a stamp and a bound and a plunge and a neigh, 
Sprang snorting from earth and flew soaring away ! 
Straight, straight through the air 
He rattled full tear, 
Galloping, galloping goodness knows where ! 
Till the Prince, whom they followed with horrified 
stare, 
Var dwindled in distance and ether quite thin, 
Looked less than a walnut—a whitebait—a pin! 
And in five minutes more, so exceedingly small, 
There really was nothing to look at at all! 


“Yah! seize me the traitor—the fiend! he shall swing! 
Olts bomb-shells and catapults!” thundered the 
king. 


* I cannot help suspecting that the villain of our story 
was, ia reality, an African ;—the authors of the Arabian 
Nights being quite as independent as Shakspere in their 
raphical notions. His character is so thoroughly 
that of the conventional “ nigger” of fairy romance, and 
Afriva so likely a place to pick up an Enchanted Horse, 
that | have had no hesitation in assigning him the usual 
characteristics of what I believe to have been his real 
breed. I shall probably be reminded that the conduct of 
he Hlorse,in taking the first opportunity of making a 
it for Bengal, is very strong evidence that he was at 
st acquainted with the road. But since, most as 
‘uredly, the Indian was no mild, effeminate Bengalee, I 
“9 Not lay much stress upon this particular fact. 
| cannot help remarking that, in my own opinion, the 
iinal story would have been better had the author not 
antsted upon the fact that the Horse itself was enchanted. 
“lrciy there was here no “dignus vindice nodus.” Ma- 
‘is well enough in its way; but, like a great many 
om Pr RO “d things, is occasionally out of place. We take 
uch tore interest in the curious quadruped if we look 
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be You gallows-faced heathen, how durst you draw nigh, 
_Thief—ape that you are! with a horse that could fly? 
| Do you see what he’s done? 

| 
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Flown away with my son! 
That's all! O by Jove, but you'll pay for your fun! 
Where is he? I ask you—you damnable black! 
Is he lost? Is it likely the Horse will come back ?” 


“Sare, why speak to me? How you ‘spect me to 
know 

Where dis foolish young gentleman likely to go? 

| Me run up to stop him ;—him tell me * get out! 

| Me ‘spostulate ; debbil! him hit me a clout. 

Me no time to show him de oder peg, sare, 

Dat make de fine Horse come down out of de air. 

If he no find it out, him continue to fly 

Till him knock a great hole in de roof of de sky! 

Me spose dat him get in de debbil’s own row—" 


“ Cease, Traitor!” the King said, “I solemnly vow 
That if, safe and sound, 
My boy isn’t found, 

Before the great sun has completed his round, 

In twenty-four hours told off by the clock, 

Our headsman shall hand you at once to the block. 

Meanwhile—hollo, blacksmith! steel bracelets for 
one — 

Beware, when to-morrow I ask for my son !” 


"Twere needless to tell what a frightful to do 

Upset the whole Palace; how dreadtully blue 

The ‘Sticks’ and the ‘Grooms’ and the Chamberlains 

, grew ; 

(As any good Stick would, of course, at the bare hint 

That the Heir to the throne was no longer Apparent.) 

How the king feeling anxious and wakeful —no 
wonder ! 

Lay lapping rum ‘nightcaps’ and roaring like thunder; 

While, chained in the we oy that Indian pertidious, 

With yells made the night inconceivably hideous, 

All this, which decidedly out of our line is, 

We brictly pass over to follow his Highness. 


Away, away, through the pathless blue, 

Higher than ever the pot nc tlew ; 

Over the desolate mountain-height, 

Over the glacier jagged and white ; 

Over the deep dusk plains beneath, 

Crossed by many a wandering wreath, 

| Without one sound or mark of man 
Throughout their shadowy rounded span ; 
Stretching away, like a swarthy lea, 
‘To the luminous line of the distant sea. 

|The very first words Prince Firouz spoke 

Were “ Blow me tight, but it’s past a joke! 

'A curse I say on my folly to back 

This clattering, flyaway, clockwork hack ! 

1 can’t pull him in for he’s all made of tin, 

| And, to judge by the way the wheels jingle and spin, 

| He may fly for a week, and the pestilent pin 

| That started wont stop him; oh, murder | see 

In more ways than one that it’s all up with me!" 





If ever you've seen 
The ‘ veteran Green’ 
Ascend with his boat-load of cocknies, or been 
Yourself on a trip to the regions serene, 
Please fancy the funk of his petrified crew, 
If he suddenly said, looking ruefully blue, 
* We've seen the last of London Town, 
For the valve's gone wrong and we can't come down: 
And the thinner you grow, 





a him as the triumphant result of a long life of artis- | 
labour, than if all ingenuity be dispensed with, and | 


The higher we go; 
So where we shall stop I'm not likely to know !—" 


t short, by degrading him to the level of | So shall you figure the blank despair 
| Of poor Prince Firouz up in the air. 
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Now, in cases like these—you may sneer if you please— 
It's fifty times worse when you've no bread and 
cheese— 
Not even so much as a penny French roll, 
For a sort of spare link between body and soul ; 
And hence, as he flew 
Through the fast-falling dew, 
Each supperless moment more frantic he grew ; 
And tugged at the bridle, and strained at the screw, 
And piously said all the prayers that he knew, 
In hopes of inducing the horse to bring to ;— 
Till down sunk the sun: 
I'm certain, for one, 
He'd have pitched himself over as sure as a gun, 
If, just at hat moment, he hadn't espied 
A second small handle, deep sunk in the hide. 
“ Thank Heaven, at last there’s a chance to be tried! 
[ can't be worse off—that’s a comfort!” he cried ; 
“ Even if—as most likely—'tis part of the trick, 
And you screw up this peg when you want him to 
kick.” 
No! Down at the touch 
Went the steed very much 
Like a crow on a fallow slow-sinking, and such 
Was the giddy sensation as wheeling and wheeling 
He went, that the Prince lost all thinking and feeling, 
And found all his brain-work as quickly congealing 
As it playing pendulum, legs to the ceiling. 


Starting at last, as out of a dream, 
He woke to find the clear moon shining 
Full on his face :—** Well, don’t it seem,” 
He said, “ as if | had been dining ? 
I'm in a land of chimney-cowls ; 
That's plain : and how they all swing whining! 
And there's my Horse—by all the fates, 
Insanely trying to graze off the slates! 
Bah! fool that [ am—I remember it all! 
He's back upon earth to look out for a stall. 
‘The stupid brute can't have the sense of a louse 
‘To turn a chap loose on the top of a house! 
I won't sleep outside! how the housemaids will roar 
When they hear rat-tat-tat on their jolly trap-door !” 


After infinite groping 

Round roof-top and coping, 
He reached a dark nook, where a ladder went sloping, 
Ky way of a species of airy back-stair, 
One couldn't br certain prognosticate where. 


An endless terrace carved and laid 
With snow-bright marble: nota sound, 
Nor sign—save where the moonlight played 
Along what seemed enchanted ground, 
And on the three great windows bright, 
Flung open to the sultry night. 
From slowly-burning lamps within, 
Creeps on the air a golden glcss, 
The giddy bats fly blindly in, 
rhrough floating trailers looped across : 
And out again, on soundless wing, 
They dive and flit the platform round ; 
But hark! whose jingling footsteps ring? 
Who dares to tread enchanted ground ? 


“Aha!” eried the Prince, 
* This is charming, but since 





I'm rather too hungry the matter to mince, 
Ili just beg a peep through those curtains of chintz; | 


The windows would hardly be open so wide, 


I should think, if one wasn't expected inside 
Ha! beauty, by jingo! "— 
So still she sat 
Amid the grand armorial panes 
Fiang backward from her chair of state, | 
You might have deemed that from herveins | 
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All force had ebbed, as if to rise 
Resistless in those noble eyes. 


Half leaning on the faultless arm, 

That shone through glossy waves of hair, 
She sat, the spirit of the calm, 

The Queen of moonlight, gazing there: 
Gazing on the grand procession, 

Brightly marching east and west ; 
Star and plant's thick succession, 

Toiling orbs that scorn at rest! 


Hairbrained ‘was the Prince and reckless, 
But his face due qualins expressed, 

When he saw the diamond necklace, 
Throbbing on her startled breast ; 

And when she, with calm impatience, 
Queen-like eyes upon him fixed, 

Then, indeed, his young sensations 
Grew at once extremely “ mixed; ” 

Not that she looked annoyed or furious, 

But much surprised and proudly curious. 


‘I’m the Prince of Cashmere,” 
“I'm the Child* of Bengal!” 
“T'm intruding, I fear.”— 


“Oh, dear, not at all! 
But our ditches are deep and our walls are high, 
And our warders are fierce and let nobody by, 
And you didn't, I fancy, drop down from the sky?” 


“T fancy, I did,” 
Said the Prince “ but pray bid 
You cook to peep under his pudding-pot lid ! 
I swear I'm so hungry I'd feed off a horse, 
Without making faces, or asking for sauce ; 
In fact, since I started, I've lived upon vapour, 
And eaten both gloves and no end of brown paper.” 


“ Dear me—dear me!” said the sweet princess, 
‘* How shocking! some supper he quickly shall dress; 
Your fork you shall stick in 
The wing of a chicken, 
And revel in salad that lobster shall thicken ; 
Champagne shan't be wanting to fill up a chink, 
Nor punch that would make a dried crocodile wink. 
So few are our visitors here in bengal, 
I'm only too pleased you came this way to call.” 


Delightful days! I've often thought, 
When starch formalities were none ; 
When beauty, turning up unsought, 
Blessed the glad finder idly won. 
When folks had little else to do 
But smoke their pipes in gardens breezy ; 
Till mild adventures came to woo, 
And crisp the stream of “ Life made easy !”” 
Ah, well-a-day ! so, times there were 
When ways were none to mend; 
When oaks were tall that now are all 
Transformed to good Wall's-end— 
When wriggling out of old-world eggs, 
Came huge land-lubber whales, 
With fourscore eyes and fifty legs 
And several dozen tails. 
When sprawled fat spiders, yards across, 
And each primeval lizard 
Could grind a tough rhinoceros 
Alive within his gizzard. 
Till Time came by with sand and seythe, 
To banish the colossal ; ; 
And pitched their naked bones to writhe 
In gaunt museum-fossil. 


— 





° Pro* Infanta,” scilicet Princess,—prosodiw gratiA. 
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Long may they rest in idle truce, * * * e e 
Quartz-coffin'd and age-smitten, ; 

Who'd wish to see a mammoth loose, Aslant Cashmere the morning breaks and grows to 
His best friends tossed and bitten? : sultry day ; 

But must all eras change alike, Now from the brazen arch of noon the cruel sunbeams 
The same coarse hand crush all? . _ play; 

The steel that should the elm-tree strike, Now, striking from the purple west, they float in 
On bleeding violets fall? = lines ; 

And could not even time forbear Now, round and rayless ere he sinks, the feeble 
To spoil those charming days, monarch shines. 

Whose very sunset in the air All day the king had stumped about, and asked of 
Still gilds Arabia's lays ? every one, 


, saelilals ar ae oe _ |“ Pray can you tell me anything of my departed son?” 
Come, come, little muse! this is age | indeed! | Of course his worst misgivings would no ody avow, 


The Prince very gaily sat down to his feed; . | So all they did for answer was to shake their heads 
Some dozen black eunuchs brought up every morsel in and bow. 

Plates of pure gold, or still costlier porcelain ; 

All was delightful, and very divine Then mad with wrath and fear he grew, and ill with 
The deep-swimming goblets of ruby-bright wine. rage of mind; 


* Bring forth,” he said, “this Indiaman ; this cunning 
knave unbind ; 

Set out the block and basket, that his head may grin 
to-night 

Upon the steepest pinnacle that crowns our palace 
height!’ 


Now, honest old wall! 
I prithee tell all 
. That met the sweet ears of the child of Bengal ; 
How spoke the gay prince at the blithe téte-a-téte, 
That grew so imprudently lengthy and late ? 


“ Ah, royal child !—I give thee the pith, 
Since life within me rallied, 

(Another tumbler, hot, please, with :— 
This is indeed a salad !) 

; Your beauty’s done its work on me, 

And, heaven be my witness, 

Without your smiles the world would be, 
(Oh, what a plate of kidneys !) 

I say the world were one wide blank, 
A hopeless hateful prison ; 

(Such stunning punch I never drank !) 
My angel, won't you listen ?” 


Out came the solemn headsman, with his heavy 
shouldered axe; 

Out came the wretched Indian, whining, “ Crikey, 

what a tax 

To pay for bringing here a horse which, it must be 
allowed, 

Caps all the world for workmanship!" “ Speak up, 
sir!” bawled the crowd. 


The headsman swings his hatchet 
Three times aloft in air:— 
To see the nigger catch it, 


Then, shifting down from love to gold, The people press and stare. 
His father’s wealth he sounded; * Hold, hold the death-stroke—hearken ! 
: His fame in fifty books inrolled, The Prince—the Prince! hooray!” 
His realm almost unbounded. A thousand flung caps darken 
He talked of chested millions, At onee the face of day. 
Of pearl tiaras ten, “ Hooray, our fine young master, 
Of crimson war-pavilions, He's here all safe and sound! 
And endless lanes of men. There isn't no disaster!” 
Of the vast palace-parapets Roar all the folks around. 
That blazed a furlong high ; * Hug, hug me, Royal Father! 
The fish-pools and the fountain-jets A lady on the crupper ! 
That sprinkled half the sky! She loves me too, sir—rather ! 


Weil pleased the lady listened 
To the sounding of such fame, 
And her dark eyes brightly glistened 
When the wild proposal came : 
But the Horse upon the house-top 
Made her start a little too ;— 


And, oh! sir, such a supper! 

Such kidneys! oh! such peck eyes, 
And such a little waist ! 

She's here—no there, sir, in disguise, 
For fear she should be pee yg 


; ; - “ De , de ” id, “ : 
“ For goodness’ sake, sir, now stop! Dear me Poe ae said, “I don't 


She said, “ 't be true! ; 5 tne | 
W “ee ' a iy sal shy ey eames Pray where were you the livelong night ?—and who's 
> ave your female friend ? 


Along the yielding sky, I don't quite see the story's point, or why she should 


And reach Bengal ere night could fall!” * ; 

» chased, 
__“ You think it’s all my eye?” You skip so quick from kidneys to the lady's little 
rhe Prince cried: “* Step upon the roof, waist !” 


Fair Child, and you shall see ; 
And find in this the clearest proof 
That you may trust in me. 
You'll come? Brave girl, I knew it! 


Again the frank young Prince began and told the 
story through, 
Commencing where, aloft in air, the mad sky-charger 





. tlew. 
Yon vault is not so dark “hi ‘ttle 
But he'll bear you safely through it, = —— — “4 ws re reper Sy 


Till you hear the dog-star bark. 
I now no longer fear him ; 
| ean curb his clockwork flight, 
And I know the way to steer him. “| chose not that the million 
So mund you hold me tight !" SLould say, continued he, 


And sketched, with pardonable pride, his brilliant 
coup Camour. 
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The fleece-drawn mist hangs bloodshot o'er the torch- | 


“ He came a riding pillion, 
With a wife upon his knee; 
And therefore I alighted 
At our country palace gate, 
Till, royally invited, 
I bring her home in state. 
Pursuit! a likely notion! 
I'm not myself, sir, yet ; 
That nag’s confounded motion 
Might steadier brains upset.” 
“Ah, that reminds me,” cried the king. “ Why, 
bless my heart and soul, 
They're nicking off the rascal’s head to clap upon a 
ole ; 
He needn't die—of course not—if you're certain 
you're alive— 
Quick! check his fate, and through the gate that 
hateful heathen drive! 


And for a hint, six kicks imprint with care upon his 
stern, 

That lightly of the lame-foot maid* the tingle he may 
learn. 

Now, lovelorn sen, this mercy done, we'll: view your 
lady's charms ; 

Ho! turn a torch-light escort out, and drummers 
beat to arms!” 


Danced on the drum the larum-loud, the clear-throat 
bugles blew, 

[t's ravel bright of roaring light each bursting bonfire 
threw ; 

Forth strode the milk-white elephants in hugh throne- 
laden pairs, 

And, shuddering at their foot-fall weight, far shook 
the city squares. 


Then down the crowded rampart-line a cheer like 
thunder ran, 

As through the massive gateway-arch poured the 
long-lighted van ; 

As rose amid the roar of drums the stormy serenade, | 

And streaming down the causeway went the endless | 
cavalcade. 





man’s winding line; 

Like shock-hair'd goblins of the dew the palm-trees | 

blink and shine ; 

Till breeze-borne floats the wedding-march, blown | 

back in filmy strains, 

From a dusk-red hazy glimmer moving o'er the moon- | 

less plains. | 

} 

They tapped the Indian on the back, | 
* Begone, you thief,” said they ; 

“ You just make track, and don't come back, | 

Or else alive you'll flay ! | 

| 





¢ “ Pede Pana claudo.” 
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So swears his Royal Highness, 
And his word he’s like to keep ; 
So don't abuse his kindness 
Now he’s let you off so cheap.” 
Uprose the kneeling victim 
With a scowl] of serpent-hate, 
And, as if the fiend had kicked him, 
Ran yelping through the gate. 
You cannot think how cunning 
Was that varlet’s foxy soul, 
Nor, if you'd seen him running, 
Had you ever oe his goal. 
With horrid croaks of malice, 
And thoughts too vile to tell, 
He reached the country palace, 
And briskly rang the bell. 


‘‘De master of de Horse am I,” 
Said he, “‘ de King's a-coming ; 
Look where dat heap o’ torches fly, 
And harkee to de drumming! 

To seat upon de saddle 
His lady bright and true, 
Young massa bid me rattle 
Like a swish-tale kangaroo. 
For, says he, ‘the crowd's quite fur'us 
To see my Princess fair, 
And I guess they'll count it cur'us 
If I tetch her home by air!’ 
But what's the good o’ talkin’ 
Till we catch it ‘cross the hide? 
Will you please to let me walk in, 


he 


Till I set the gal astride ‘ 


Alas, too trusting beauty ! 
Your Prince is at the gate ; 
But the nigger saves his booty 
And the bridegroom comes too late. 
Alas, too sanguine lover, 
Dismounting at the doors, 
As a pheasant whirrs from cover, 
Away the dmdian soars! 
Aloft a blazing flambeau 
He waves in triumph wild ; 
While, in the clutch of Sambo, 
Screams the poor affrighted child ! 
“ Hoy, Massa Prince,—good bye, sare! 
Dis nigger up to snuff! 
You catch me? O you try, sare! 
Dat just one leetle tough. 
Me neber had de measles, 
So your sister count for small ; 
Ise one of dem born weasels 
You don’t trap every fall! 
Dis fine gal suit me better, 
All royal top to toe :— 
Wal—in hopes to get a letter J 
‘Fore long, up sky we go!” . 
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A TALE OF THE NEUK STICK. 


BY W. CARLETON, ESQ. 
Author of “Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.” 


PART I. 

TueRreE are certain parts of the world in which 
an opinion prevails that those who are born with- 
out the ordinary complement of rational faculties 
are placed in so peculiar a manner under the direct 
guidance and protection of God himself that they 
receive a degree of honour and reverence such asa 
devout Christian would pay to a saint or an apos- 
tle. In such countries the natural fool and idiot 
are looked upon as beings whose persons are not 
only privileged and sacred, but who besides are 
supposed to be chosen by the Creator as pure and 
inoffensive instruments through whom he fre- 
quently gives forth the manifestations of his will, 
especially as regards the future and the past. In 
fact they are considered as, to a certain extent, 
inspired, and their acts and words are supposed to 
imply a depth of meaning that is never attached 
to those of a reasonable individual. This is the 
case in many countries in the East as well as in 
the New World, and it may be fairly deemed a 
proof of our Oriental origin, that in some remote 
parts of our own land such opinions, a good deal 
limited and modified it is true, are found to exist. 

One thing is obvious and well known with refer- 
ence to this subject—which is that in all pagan 
nations their prophets and prophctesses were uni- 
formly supposed to utter their oracles and re- 
sponses under the influence of a divine fury which 
amounted to temporary insanity, and we know 
that the exorcists of the middle ages were simi- 
larly influenced. As it is not our intention, how- 
ever, to write an essay on this particular subject, 
we shall dismiss it for the present, and proceed to 
the relation of a very singular narrative, the con- 
tents of which are perfectly true and well re- 
membered by ourselves, as well as by many still 
living. 

About thirty-four years ago there lived at a 
place called “the Widow Hill,” that is to say, when 
correctly pronounced, “Woody” or ‘Wooded ”’ 
Hill, three or four families named Cosgrove, Cul- 
linan, Lockhart, and Gott. Tom Cosgrove and 
Jemmy Cullinan were both farmers of the more 
extensive and respectable class, and were conse- 
quently wealthy and independent men, considering 
their condition in life. Gott, who had been a 
serjeant-major in the army, was a pensioner, and 
only farmed about eight acres, if so much; he 
had also been originally a weaver and kept a 
Weaving shop with half-a-dozen looms in full 
operation. Their farms marched each other, and 
perhaps it would be difficult to find a spot of 
greater rural beauty than the wild and sequestered 
little valley in which they lay. There ran m| 
with, and winding according to the bendings of 
the upper farm, a beautiful and ancient road, which 
was its boundary on one side, and followed the 


curves of its extreme verge on that part. From 





this road—the sides of which on the right and 


left were overgrown with green short grass, and 
in many places spangled with wild flowers whose 
beauty and fragrance made a walk along it so 

uliarly romantic and delightful—from this 
road we looked down into a sweet little vale 
that resembled an inverted bow, so green, so 
pastoral, and calm looking, that one’s first natural 
wish would be to spend a life in a spot of such 
secluded beauty. Through this valley, so full of 
repose and solitude, wound a streamlet over a 
smooth sandy bottom, and in a nook, covered in 
summer with the golden-blossomed furze that 
perfumed the whole glen, it gathered itself into a 
clear pool, just deep enough in midsummer to 
wash the fleecy sheep which fed over its green 
pastures; for the farms we spoke of were stock 
farms, and their respective proprietors cultivated 
no more land than was barely necessary for their 
own support. 

The distance between Cosgrove’s residence and 
Cullinan’s was about a quarter of a mile, and 
about three hundred yards to the left of the 
former place there lived another man named 
Lockhart, whose circumstances were quite as in- 
dependent as those of his neighbours. This per- 
son’s ancestors, being of Scotch descent, had been 
originally stern and gloomy Presbyterians, al- 
though he himself and his father adhered to the 
Roman Catholic religion, in consequence of his 
grandfather having adopted the creed of his wife 
who had belonged to the Catholic persuasion. 
This Lockhart’s character was peculiar. The 
religious change which had taken place in his 
immediate family effected modifications of temper 
and disposition that were strikingly anomalous. 
He was a man of few words, and manifested in 
his bearing much of that shrewd but gloomy 
solemnity that characterized the old Covenanters of 
Scotland and the more rigid class of Northern 
Presbyterians. Upon this had been superinduced 
a feeble portion of that cheerfulness which usually 
marks the Irish temperament ; but so strongly was 
it checked by the dark solemn spirit of his ori- 
ginal creed, that it became a matter of some diffi- 
culty to estimate his character properly, or to 
determine the peculiar class of temperament to 
which he belonged. One vice, however, was 
deeply and indelibly imprinted upon his heart— 
to wit, an extraordinary and almost unparalleled 
love of money—and an indisposition to part with 
it, which made him rigid and penurious to the 
last degree. 

Now, it so happened that this remarkable man 
had two sons—the elder of whom was named 
George, and the younger Joe, an idiot. George 


was a well-made, good-looking, cheerful young 
fellow, who inherited more ap tly of his 
mother’s disposition than his s—to which 
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his indeed seemed a very striking and decided 
contrast. He was a general favourite with every 
one; sang a good song, made a good jest, told an 
excellent story, and in general was the life and 
soul of every rustic assembly or festive sport 
where he appeared. Gifted with a handsome face, 
buoyant spirits, and a good voice, it is no wonder 
that he held a high place in the estimation of the 
softer sex, who principally admire those fortunate | 
young fellows who happen to be so endowed. 
" The second son, Joe, was, as we have said, an 
idiot—one, we may add, from his birth. He was 
rather tall, slender, and of a melancholy but plain | 
cast of countenance. His eyes were soft and | 
solemn, and had that mild and dreamy look that | 
is peculiar to his class. In his case, however, it | 
was tempered into something that was singularly | 
sweet and affectionate, although it is true the 
mournful expression was ever there. Altogether 
it was impossible to look upon him without in- 
terest as the kind and gentle creature passed from 
place to place, swayed by the innocent but capri- 
cious impulses of his nature. 

Poor Joe, though fond of cleanliness, was, like 
every one of his class, rather negligent of his dress; | 





and for this reason—but principally because his | p 


father would not go tothe expense of purchasing 
new dress for him—he generally wore the old 
man’s cast-off clothes; and as the latter was rather 
of a large size, his garments were considerably too 
much of an over-fit for the son, and added a cha- 
racteristic vacancy to his very shape and appear- 
ance. In this loose trim he went about from 
place to place, regardless of heat or cold, and as 
much at his ease as if he had sat in a drawing-room. 

If his mind, however, were a blank, or very 
nearly approaching to it, so was not his heart. 
The poor fellow was like a child in the innocence 
and simplicity of his affection. In fact, his being 
might be said to consist principally of love. It 
was nearly an impossibility to provoke him to 
anger. He loved everything and everybody, and 
was equally beloved in his turn. It was a well- 
known fact, that neither mischievous cattle nor 
fierce dogs were ever known to attack him. He 
was wholly exempt from the enmity of man and 
of the inferior animals, who seemed rebuked and 
awed by the power of his innocence and his un- 
protected condition, or, perhaps, by the unseen 
Spirit of God that accompanied and protected him 
wherever he went. 

If, however, there was one being beyond an- 
other whom he loved, it was his brother George ; | 
and we are sorry to say that George formed, 
— the only exception in life among those 
who loved him. From whatever cause it pro- 
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cruelty. He was the only one, indeed, from whom 
the other ever received a harsh word, or a blow, and 


even these were not very often repeated, for George 


was not, nor could he be, entirely destitute of affee- 
tion for his gentle and defenceless brother. Poor 
Joe was in the habit of frequently getting copper 
money, in small quantities, sometimes from stran- 
gers, who took it for granted that, like most of his 
unhappy class, he must have been destitute and 
stood in need of assistance, and sometimes, besides, 
from many who knew him, and who availed them- 
selves of that opportunity to put it in his power 
to purchase fruit and sweetmeats, and other little 
rarities of the kind. Sometimes these loose cop- 
pers accumulated in his pockets, until he has 
found himself master of a shilling or two; on which 
occasions his brother George usually made it a 
point, either to steal the money from him while 
asleep, or to take it by open violence—in both of 
which creditable acts he was not unfrequently 
anticipated by his father. 

Tom Cosgrove, their neighbour, had two sons, 
also fine athletic young men, full of courage and 
animal spirits. He also had one daughter, by far 
the most beautiful peasant-girl in the whole 
arish. Mary Cosgrove was rather petty in size, 
but of almost perfect symmetry. Her luxuriant 
tresses were beautifully fair, her sweet oval face 
pale but exquisitely clear and indicative of health. 
Indeed it would be difficult to see anything more 
delicious than her small rose-bud mouth, display- 
ing, when she smiled, a set of teeth that could not 
be surpassed for whiteness and regularity ; whilst 
the light that danced in her laughing blue eyes, 
reflected from within the purest imaginable spirit 
of innocence and light-hearted mirth. 

A little before the period when our narrative 
commences, Mary Cosgrove, in consequence of the 
death of an unmarried uncle who had adopted her, 
and with whom she had lived almost since her 
childhood, had returned to the house of her father, 
who was now preparing to emigrate to America, 
on the invitation of another wealthy brother, also 
childless, by whom he and his whole family were 
pressed to go and partake of his prosperity. Mary, 
in the meantime, had been left the sum of five 
hundred pounds by her uncle, and was conse- 
quently looked upon by the young men of that 
and the neighbouring parishes with a degree of 
interest proportioned to her wealth and a 

The next house in point of vicinity to Tom 
Cosgrove’s, was that of Bob Gott, the pensioner. 
Bob was as well to do in the world as any of them, 
for, in point of fact, the country at that period, 
owing to the great circulation of money arising 
from war prices and a forced market, was ple- 


ceeded, the fact cannot be concealed that he did thorie with wealth, if we contrast its circumstances 
not treat the gentle and affectionate creature well. | then with its lazar-like condition of to-day. Gott 
He has frequently striven to annoy and vex him, had no children, but his wife, a thin, keen black- 
but in vain; the poor boy had ever met him with | eyed woman, who knew the value of a shilling, 
smiles; and when, on some occasions, he has gone | and was abundantly gifted with the use of the 


eo far as to raise his hand to him, the look of) 
affectionate sorrow he received in return for the | 
blows he had inflicted was enough to soften a! 


tongue, rendered it unnecessary for him, in con- 
sequence of her bustling and active industry, @ 
keep more than one servant, who was a Conna 


heart of stone. And yet George, after all, was| woman, by name Honor Burke, from beside the 
not cruel to him according to our notions of| town of Ballina. 
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Honor was as frugal, as saving in her habits, | 
and as active as her mistress, with whom she was | 
a great favourite, having lived in the family for | 
about eight years. We have said she was a Con- | 
naught woman, but we omitted to add, that al- | 
though an humble servant-maid, she was pos- | 
sessed of a good deal of money—more indeed than 
any one would suppose she ever could have saved 
during the period of her service. As, however, 
Connaught servants, when they come to the north, 
or, as it is usually termed ‘down the country,” 
sometimes adopt a method of getting together. 
money that is well worthy of imitation, we shall 
briefly detail it here; regretting, at the same 
time, that the same method is not more generally 
put in practice by other servants, as well as a few 
occasional ones who come from the West. 

The first thing they do after they have got a 
couple of pounds together, is to purchase a year- 
old calf, which is sent up to the mountain-dis- 
tricts to graze, where grazing is got for a mere 
trifle. Here it is kept upon one of those rough 
upland stock farms, until it becomes a springer, 
when it is sold, generally for a good price, and 
thus is a new capital created for a larger pur- 
chase, and perhaps two or three year olds are now 
sent by the same speculator to the same farm. In 
this manner, they proceed putting up money by 
a very simple but effectual process, until they 
sometimes have from fifty to a hundred or a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds accumulated. 

Honor Burke was known to have money, and it 
was felt and admitted besides that she deserved to 
have it, inasmuch as she seemed, by her good con- 
duct, industry, and honesty, an admirable example 
to girls in her situation of life. If she had any 
fault at all, it was that her heart, for the last two 
or three years, had settled down into a strong and 
increasing love of money and an earnest desire to 
accumulate it. 

In consequence of the proximity of Gott’s house 
(where Honor lived) and Tom Cosgrove’s, there 
was almost a daily intercourse between the families. 
Mary Cosgrove, since her residence at home, oc- 
casioned by her uncle’s death, took a strong per- 
sonal liking to Honor, and as a mark of respect 
for her admirable qualities and unblemished cha- 
racter, she treated her with uniform kindness and 


considerable share of personal beauty. 


siderably more so. 
evident that an attachment had arisen between 





attention. There existed, however, in addition 
to the possession in common of many excellent, 


qualities, another cause of sympathy between the | 


two young women. Honor, not only in shape | 
and size, but also in manner—the very colour of | 
her hair—and what was still more extraordinary, | 
in her features, bore a remarkable likeness to Mary | 
Cosgrove; and if the former had had a sufficiently | 
ing or decent dress, it would have been difficult 
at a distance to have distinguished them from 
each other. To dress well, however, was more 
than poor Honor, whose heart was beginning to 
contract and harden by the love of wealth, thought 
she could afford to do; and nothing could induce 
her to put on becoming garments at her own 
expense. 





Until Mary Cosgrove’s return from her late 
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uncle’s, George Lockhart seemed to look upon 
Honor with more than usual interest. She was 
an admirable girl, active, frugal, and industrious 
—highly respected for her enterprise and many 
virtues—and possessed, it was known, of more 
than a hundred pounds fortune—together with a 
All these 
matters operating together, began gradually to 
produce their legitimate influence upon the heart 


of George, who considered that it might not be 


easy to find a more valuable wife than Honor—for, 
although she was a servant, it was known that her 
family was as respectable as his own, if not con- 
In a short time, it became 


them, and so admirably were they considered to 
be adapted for each other, that their marriage was 
looked forward to not only as a certain event, but 
as one that must necessarily be productive of 
mutual happiness and much temporal prosperity. 
They were already betrothed to each other—that 
is to say, pledged by a hand-promise, which is con- 
sidered among the lower classes of the Irish as 
more binding than an oath itself. 

In this state were matters between them for 
some time previous to the return of Mary Cos- 
grove to her father’s house. Neither Honor nor 
Lockhart made any secret of their relative posi- 
tion, and ultimate prospects and intention, with 
the exception of the betrothment, the mention of 
which George always treated with a hearty laugh 
—a laugh, indeed, of that equivocal kind, that it 
seemed neither to admit nor deny it. 

The truth is, Mary’s arrival in the neighbour- 
hood seemed to cause what is termed in higher 
circles, quite a sensation. The girl was amiable, 
generous, kind, and beautiful; in fact, possessed 
of every virtue that could adorn her humble life ; 
and, in addition to all this, she was in possession 
of five-hundred pounds’ dowry—a sum which, 
when taken in connection with her singular beauty 
and sweet disposition, along with large expecta- 
tions from another wealthy uncle, was enough to 
draw lovers from every point of the compass. This 
money her uncle gave her with his own hands, 
together with an emerald-ring—a gift and keep- 
sake from a young lady, who, having proved in- 
constant to him in early life, and married his 
rival, caused him to give up all notions of matri- 
mony, and lead the life of a bachelor. 

‘I pay you this money, my dear,” he said, “‘ with 
my own hands, lest any thing might — happen 
to prevent you from getting it; and this ring,’’ he 
added, presenting it to her—‘*‘ wear it if you like 
—or give it away if you like—all I ask is not to 
prove deceitful to the man that loves you—as she 


liberal spirit to afford herself any kind of becom- did who gave it tome. And Mary, listen—never 


marry the man you don’t love—nor allow any 
n on earth to force you into such a marriage. 

ou are now an independent girl, so bestow upon 
the man you love, unless his moral character be a 
bad one, both yourself and the fortune that’s lying 
there before you. Now, God bless you, and make 
you happy both here and hereafter—for you de- 


serve it. 


Knowing, therefore, Mary’s position and pro- 
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spects, our readers will not be surprised that many 
a close siege was laid to her heart—some for the 
sake of her beauty, and more still for the sake of 
her wealth. We know not under which class, at 
present, to place George Lockhart, but most as- 
suredly we are bound to state that Mary Cosgrove 
had not been a month in her father’s family when 
this gay and handsome young fellow became her 
secret admirer, and lost no possible opportunity of 
attempting to win her affections. Mary felt 
somewhat surprised at this, and taxed him with his 
want of faith to Honor Burke ; but his reply was 
very natural—he admitted that he had been rather | future husband. 
fond of Honor Burke, but that he had never been| It is not to be supposed, on the other hand, that 
actually in love with her, and that at all events ever | Honor Burke was an indifferent spectator to the 
since he had seen her (Mary), he could think of no | detection of her plighted lover, or that the reports 
other female, nor even let her out of his head, or | which reached her cars passed away like idle con- 
his heart. He did not want her fortune; his father | versation. Her attachment to Lockhart possessed 
was rich, and he would inherit his farm and his} double strength. She loved him in the first place 
wealth ; he did not care then about her fortune ; | because she knew that his father was wealthy, and 
he loved her for her own sake and for nothing that his son would necessarily inherit all his pro- 
else. Mary at once told him his plea was vain; | perty ; and she loved him besides from a personal 
he was solemnly engaged, she said, to Honor | motive, because the young man was very hand- 
Burke, and bound to fulfil his engagements to}some and amiable. Had the influence of money 
her. She thanked him for the opinion he ex- ‘not taken possession of her heart she would have 
pressed for her, but assured him that all impor- Hloved him in the first place from the tender im- 
tunity upon the subject would be an idle waste of | pulses of womanly affection—but at the present 
time, for that he never must expect a favourable | stage of our narrative that was with her only a 
answer from her. Little confidence, she said,| secondary clement in the attachment she felt 
could be placed in a man who had already been | for him. 
inconstant to a virtuous and handsome girl. Towards Mary Cosgrove her feelings were of a 
Lockhart, however, by no means abandoned his | different character. Without having any direct 
suit; but as he treated Mary with great respect cause for personal resentment against her, she 
and natural delicacy, she felt that she could not | could not avoid reflecting that Mary had deprived 
receive these painful proposals with rudeness or | her of the affections of the young man whom she 
insult, and, consequently, they met each other, had loved with a devotion which gratified all that 
upon civil and agreeable, though not at all upon | was natural and kind in her heart, whilst we may 
intimate, terms. ‘add for her, with all besides that was, so far as 
Among the others who paid their addresses to| regarded the spirit of the world, selfish and un- 
this rustic toast and beauty, was young James | womanly there. 
Cullinan, the eldest son of their neighbour, | During the competition between the two rivals 
Jemmy. ‘This fine young man and George Lock- | for Mary’s affections, she could observe occasion- 
hart had, on many occasions, found themselves | ally that whenever Honor and she happened to 
rivals. In leaping, foot-ball playing, throwing meet, the latter was in the habit of getting pale 
the stone, wrestling, &c., they were very nearly | as death, and that from time to time, if she ima- 
matches, whilst, at the same time, a greater |gined that Mary did not perceive her, she turned 
number of successes gave a superiority to Cul-| upon her one of those brief, but fearful glances 
linan. In consequence of this—although they | which none but a jealous and neglected woman 
met and spoke on decidedly friendly terms, to all | can give or understand. She was also in the habit, 


as it may, the rumour had gone abroad that James 
Cullinan and George Lockhart were far a-head of 
all competitors for Mary’s hand, and the difliculty 
lay in determining which of them should be ulti- 
mately successful.. A little time, however, soon 
struck the balance on that point. Mary’s whole 
family threw themselves into Cullinan’s scale, and 
although she herself expressed an anxiety rather 
to remain as she was than to marry at that pre- 
sent time, she felt herself completely overborne, 
-and was obliged to hear Cullinan spoken of by 
every person, her own relatives included, as her 











appearance, at least, yet there lurked, unques- | 
tionably, that latent and jealous feeling on each 
side which it is never at any time difficult to 
kindle up into enmity. Here, then, in the affec- 
tions of Mary Cosgrove, appeared another subject of 
rivalry, the most serious and important, beyond all 
parallel, that had yet arisen between them. Mary 
saw this feeling and strongly deprecated it, and 
in order, besides, to prevent disagreeable conse- 
quences between two impetuous young men, and. 
avoid the painful risk of becoming the subject of | 


at this time, of musing and walking in solitary 
places, with her chin upon her hand, as if she 
were engaged in deep thought, or in devising 
some secret plan or project for the recovery, per- 
haps, of her taithless lover's affections. What the 
subject of her contemplations and the cause of 


retiring to solitude could be, was out of the power 


of any person to ascertain, although, perhaps we 
may be enabled to guess at it before the couclusion 
of the narrative. 

Mary saw at once, and felt, that the poor girl 


a vulgar brawl, she endeavoured so to manage her | was suffering much, and knew that she, herself, 
deportment as to give neither of them, while in had, without deserving it, lost favour in her sight. 
the presence of the other, cause for triumph—an She resolved, therefore, to come to an early ex- 
error of judgment, on her part, which only per- | planation with her on the subject, and to set her 
petuated the ill-will between them. right, at least, so far as she herself and young 

In the mean time, let the matter have happened | Lockhart were concerned. With this object im 
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yiew she sent word to Honor that she wished to 
have some conversation with her upon a particular 
subject, and would feel obliged if she came over 
for a few minutes. Honor in the course of the 
evening came, and Mary, whe they had retired 
to the garden, addressed her as follows :— 

“T was anxious to see you, Honor, for your 
own sake more than for mine. I esteem you and 
respect your character very much, and I do think 
it was a very dishonourable thing in George Lock- 
hart to desert and neglect you as he has done.” 

“Was this what you wanted to spake to me 
about, Miss Mary?” replied Honor, whilst her 
face got darkly pale, and her eyes shot actual fire. 

“Principally; ”’ said Mary, ‘‘ but I had another 
thing to mention too. I am going to place great 
confidence in you; but first, about George Lock- 
hart.” 

“Tet that be last, if you please;” returned 
Honor, ‘‘ George Lockhart is no more to me, now, 
than any other man. He's your favourite, Miss 
Mary; and I don’t think it was very generous in 
you to encourage a young man that you knew was 
hand-promised to another girl.” 

“Tt was to set you right upon that very point,”’ 
replied Mary, ‘‘ that I sent for you. J never en- 
couraged him—so far from that, Mary, George 
Lockhart knows that his case is hopeless with me. 
I told him, from the beginning, that a ring never 
would or could go upon him and me; and, I said, 
that even if there was nothing else to prevent it, 
his conduct to you would do it. I now tell you 
the same thing, in order that your mind may be 
easy on the subject, and that, if you indulge in 
any bad fecling, Honor, it may not be against me.”’ 

“Well, that’s very kind of you, Miss Mary; ”’ 
replied Honor, in a tone, however, which Mary 
did not altogether like, ‘‘ but you said you had a 
saicret to tell me.” 

“So I have;”’ said Mary, ‘‘ but the time has 
not yet come to tell it; when it does, Honor, I 
shall try your good faith; and God forgive you, 
if you deceive or betray me.” 

About this period, there returned to the neigh- 
bourhood a young man named Murray, who had 
been finishing, at a classical school some few miles 
distant, his preparatory education, as a candidate 
for Maynooth. He had, in fact, already passed a 
very gratifying and successful examination for 
entrance before his bishop, and was, on the evening 
of the conversation between Mary Cosgrove and 
Honor Burke, within a few days of starting for 
college. Murray was an exceedingly handsome 
young fellow, remarkable for a very manly and 
intelligent bearing. Between his family and 
Mary’s there never had been any intimacy or in- 
tercourse, beyond what is known as a mere speak- 
ing acquaintanceship. ‘ The young priest,”’ how- 
ver, was respected and admired, and very justly 
8°, for his amiable qualities and fine person, and 
Was consequently a very general favourite. 

Every Lrish reader knows, that when a candi- 
date for the Roman Catholic Church is about to go 
to Maynooth, it is usual for the neighbours to call 
upon him, as a mark of respect, to drink a friendly 
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pounds behind them, if they think that his cir- 
cumstances require it, and, at all events, to take 
their leave of him, and wish him success in his 
arduous and sacred undertaking. It is also cus- 
tomary in the young candidate himself, in many 
instances, to call upon certain more distant neigh- 
bours, and those with whom he is less intimate, 
in order to take his leave of them, receive their 
congratulations, and bid them a kind farewell. 
On this occasion, therefore, Murray, who was 
dressed in black, which set off his person well, 
remarkable as it was for a good deal of natural 
and gentlemanly ease, came a few days before his 
departure for college, to bid farewell, among 
others, to the Cosgroves. He was asked to stop 
for tea, an unusual treat in those days, which he 
did, and spent a couple of hours in very agreeable 
chat with the family. At parting, he shook hands 
with them all, and expressed his warm sense of 
the hospitable and respectful cordiality with 
which he had been treated. 

At this very period, Cosgrove’s family and 
Cullinan’s looked upon the marriage of Mary and 
young James as an arrangement that was under- 
stood, and all but finally settled upon. It is due 
to Mary, however, to state here that it was one 
to which she had never lent her final sanction, 
even when it had been formally and seriously pro- 
posed to her by her own family; on the contrary, 
she always held herself at liberty to reject it. 
Young Cullinan himself she treated with kindness 
and good humour, but whenever he approached 
the subject in question, she either laughed him 
out of it, or became too grave to suffer it to be 
seriously discussed. Indeed, Cullinan himself be- 
gan to fear that his progress in her affections—if 
he had ever made any—was advancing but slowly ; 
and a circumstance which we will now mention, 
seemed to confirm him in his apprehensions. 
Mary, ever since her uncle’s death, was in the 
habit of going once a fortnight, or so, to the 
Neuk Stick Farm—for so her uncle’s place was 
called—for the purpose of seeing that everything 
was proceeding aright, and that the furniture and 
other chattels were kept in proper order. An old fe- 
male relative and some servants were at that time 
taking care of the house and farm, until the crop 
then in the ground should be secured, and the 
farm disposed of—foras Tom Cosgrove had proposed 
to avail himself of his wealthy brother’s invitation 
to America, he was only then waiting to secure 
the crop, together with the value of the holding, 
which, with the lease of it, had been left to him 
by the late proprietor. For some time past Mary, 
when going over in the evening to her uncle’s, 
had permitted young Cullinan to accompany her 
—at all events to see her safely over a kind of 
simple wooden bridge, called The Neuk Stick. This 
consisted of a long round tree laid across a nar- 
row portion of the river, which in that spot formed 
an angle, or Neuk, as it was termed—and on this 
account the bridge in question was known as The 
Neuk Stick. 

It was considered a great privilege to be allowed 
the pleasure of seeing Mary over The Neuk Stick, 





glass with his family—perhaps to leave a few 
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but it was one of which Cullinan had of late 
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been deprived. Mary on the two recent visits to 
her uncle’s had gone alone, nor would she permit 
Cullinan, under any possible pretence, to accom- 
pany her—a piece of firmness or coldness on her 

vart which nettled him very much, and threw him 
into fits of despondency and depression. 

The reader is already aware that Mary Cosgrove 
had promised to repose some peculiar confidence 
in Honor Burke, and it would seem that in a few 
days after their last interview, the secret in ques- 
tion, or at least a portion of it, had been commu- 
nicated to her. Mary had, in fact, sent for her 
again, brought her out to the garden, held a long 
dialogue with her, and after having made presents 
of dress, shook hands with her, and bade her an 
affectionate good evening. 

Honor on her way home, after dusk, met her 
former lover, George Lockhart, at a gate which 
led from a narrow lane by a pathway up to her 
master Gott’s. Each involuntarily paused, and 
at length Lockhart spoke. 

‘‘ Well, Honor,” said he, ‘“ what’s the news °” 

‘Nothing very pleasant for you,” she replied. 
‘‘A new broom, they say, sweeps clean; but for 
all that, Mary Cosgrove gave you the go-by—you 
thought you were sure of her—but you see your 
chance I hope.” 

‘‘Fine feathers make fine birds, Ilonor,’’ he 
replied; ‘ and to tell you the truth she made a fool 
of me, or rather I made a fool of myself, like the 
rest of the young fellows.” 

‘““No, no, George,” replicd Honor, shrewdly, 
“that wasn’t it—but five hundred was_ better 
than one—and yet may be we have more than 
one to the tore, and half a one to the back o’ 
that.” 

‘‘ Honor,” returned the other, ‘‘after all I 
think the best thing you and I could do is to 
forget and forgive. Ill forget Mary Cosgrove, 
and you'll forgive me.” 

‘| may forgive you,” she answered, ‘but I'll 
never forgive Mary Cosgrove. You loved me 
well until you saw her face.” 

‘Indeed, that’s true, Ifonor, sure enough;”’ 
said George, “but if it’s any satisfaction to you to 
know, I can tell you that I’m indifferent enough 
about her now—the truth is, I could cudgel 
myself soundly for being such a fool as I was 
—and after all she is not better looking than 
yourself.”’ 

‘I’m inclined to think, George,” said Honor, 
“that you like money—indeed you would not 
be your father’s son, if you didn’t” 

‘‘T don’t hate it, at all events;” he replied, 
“but why do you ask?” 





A TALE OF THE NEUK STICK. 


‘Because I could put five hundred pounds 
into your hands, and nobody the wiser—if you 
had a heart—that is the heart of a man and not 
of a coward.” 

Lockhart started at the extraordinary import 
of her words, and looked upon her with astonish. 
ment and incredulity. 

‘‘Put five hundred pounds into my hands‘” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ In the name of all that’s won. 
derful, how could you bring that about?” 

‘“‘T haven’t time to tell you now,” she replied, 
“but if you meet me behind the Sally Garden, 
about half an hour after dusk, to-morrow evening, 
I’ll tell you that—aye, and another hundred and 
fifty along with all. At any rate, it’s very little 
goodwill Mary Cosgrove deserves at your hands 
—she does nothing but make sport of you~ 
turns you into a common laughing-stock.”’ 

‘* Never to my face, Honor.”’ 

“No,” she replied, “I’m not saying that— 
she’s too cunning, but behind your back she’s 
jibing you for ever.” 

‘* But couldn’t you tell me now,” he inquired, 
“how I’m to get the money?” 

‘‘No,” she replied again, ‘‘I cannot—I haye 
some things to think over first; and besides, my 
mind’s not made up to mention it to you at all. 
All that I can say now is, that it isn’t by fasting, 
praying, or building churches, that the money’s 
to be got—I mean the five hundred. Now, good 
night—you won’t forget to-morrow evening? But 
whisht,” she added, bitterly, ‘‘ don’t promise, for 
if you do you won't come.” Having uttered these 
words she ran along the pathway that led to her 
master’s house, and in a couple of minutes was 
engaged in preparing the supper. 

That night George Lockhart’s mind felt dis- 
turbed and darkened. What, he asked himself, 
can she mean by putting five hundred pounds into 
my hands? Could it be possible that she spoke 
|of Mary Cosgrove’s fortune? for that’s the sum 
her uncle left her. Or—stay—could she mean 
anything dark or dangerous? It’s not, she said, 
by fasting, praying, or building churches, that 
the money’s to be got. That looks suspicious. 
Five hundred! it’s a great deal of money. And 
she talked of another hundred and fifty—which 
is her own, I suppose. Well, that’s more than 
iq thought she had—six hundred and fifty! I 
didn’t care if I had it, at all events—if 1 had, 
I wouldn’t call the king my cousin. How- 
ever, I can make nothing of it, so I'll go to sleep 
if I can.” 








(To be continued.) 
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NEWS FROM OUR DIGGER. 


LOG LINES FROM THE ‘‘ CHALMERs.’’ 


PART I. 

Departure.—Being seized like many others with 
a violent attack of “the gold-fever, which was so 
preval lent at the beginning of the present year, 
and finding I could “obtain little or no relief by 
staying 1n England, I resolved to try the effect of 
the homa@opathic system of treatment, and admin- 
ister to myself a dose of pure gold (if I could 
only get it) from the native diggines of Australia, 
in the hopes thereby of effecting a perfect cure. 
I, therefore, on Sund: ay, Ist August, 1852, 
embarked, at Gravesend on board, the good ship, 
‘Chalmers,’ bound for Melbourne direct. This 
yessel was advertised as offering great advantages 
over other emigrant vessels, being fitted up under 
the superintendence, and after the plan, so suc- 
cessfully carried out by Mrs. Chisholm; the con- 
sequence of which was that every berth was en- 
gaged. As I passed over the gangway, the first 
gun was fired to give notice to those who might 
be ashore, of our approaching departure, and also 
to clear the decks of those friends who had come 
to bid most of us an eternal farewell. Our names 
from the muster-roll being called over, and duly 
responded to, Mrs. Chisholm mounted the poop- 
ste a and addressed with great fluency and elo- 
quence a very attentive audience. The matter 
of her speech was almost entirely confined to the 
object of emigration, advice as to our conduct on 
board and on landing, together with our future 
prospects of success. The second gun was now 
fired, a final clearing of strangers from the decks 
took place, a steam tug was attached to our bows, 
and amid many tears “and sighs, waving of hats 
and handkerchiefs, and vigorous shouts, we glided 
slowly over the bosom of old Father Thames; and 
at the Nore, separating ourselves from our stcam- 
ing friend, we spread our sails to a stiff breeze, 
and cre night set in, many, for the first time, be- 
gan to feel that they were really on the sea, and 
to wish themselves back again in their snug and 
comfortable beds ashore. 

Our Ship, Crew, and Passengers.—Shortly after 
leaving the Downs, we encountered very heavy 
We ather, which fully tested the qualities of our 
ship, w hich, fortunately for us, proved to be first rate, 
or, as they would say, at Lloyds, Al. She was ship- 
rigged, built of teak, after the best models, 650 
tons register, and nearly new; this being only her 
second voyage. Our captain was a mem mber of the 
numerous family of Smiths, short, rather stout, 
and very sunburnt; in manner reserved, scldom 
speaking to any of the passengers, but constantly 
smoking a long clay pipe; on the whole, a good 
man, careful in the hour of danger, and a skillful 
and ‘xperienced navigator of more than thirty years’ 
standing. First mate, a Scotchman of the McGreg- 
gor clan, short, thick-set t, and very upright, round 
head, ripstone- -pippin cheeks, separated by a broken 
hose, much resembling the imaginary nose on the 





face of a cocoa-nut, chatty and fond of spinning 
a long yarn to his favourites, and hearing a good 
joke; possessed of a mighty voice, the terror of 
the children; a martyr to rheumatism, and a capi- 
tal specimen of a true British sailor. Second mate, 
young, short, strong, and rough as a young bear 
at play, cracked voice, good seaman, and rather a 
favourite with the single ladies. Doctor, young, 
agreeable, and married ; had some experience as a 
ship-doctor, and attentive in all cases of real ill- 
ness, 2 most inveterate smoker, and bound for the 
diggings. Crew, as a body, rather better than 
usual. Our passengers numbered in all 255; viz., 
132 male adults, 58 female, 29 male children, 27 
female, and 9 infants. 

Among these were, I believe, asample of almost 
every trade and profession, but tailors and linen- 
drapers’ shopmen predominated. The former might 
be easily distinguished from the rest of the pas- 
sengers by their bowed legs and peculiar walk ; 
the latter by their finnikin ways, and smart dapper 
attire, especially on Sundays, when they came 
out as strong as if they intended taking a walk 
in Hyde Park. We had our lawyers, doctors, 
merchants, actors, shoemakers, tinkers, farmers, 
policemen, soldiers, cooks (two of Soyer’s), bakers, 
butchers, &c., also governesses, singers, milliners, 
straw-bonnet-makers, housemaids, &e. Such was 
the floating population of the good ship ‘ Chal- 
mers.” 

Aristocracy and Democracy.—Our ship certainly 
possessed one great advantage over many of the 
vessels which leave England, and this was, in- 
stead of having three classes of passengers, she 
had but one, all being placed on an equal footing, 
and having the free range of the vessel from stem to 
stern. The only division was between the married 
and single. Strange to say, in spite of this excellent 
arrangement, a certain separation or classification 
took place, and we had not been long at sea before 
we had our aristocracy and democracy. This was 
noticed by all, and although we mixed together at 
mess and on deck, still there was a very percepti- 
ble division of certain parties, and it was not at 
all an uncommon thing to hear such expressions 
as the following :—‘‘Oh! what can you expect 
from him, he’s an aristocrat ;’’ or ‘ a — 
that fellow, he’s only one of the democrac 
Another fact w as, that the aristocracy were wa 
to be found on the poop, while the democrats, w 
had an equal right to be there, rarely vena, 
but kept together in midships, or, pipe-smoking, 
around the galley. If, by chance, a democrat 
had the boldness to venture on the poop, you 
would see him look round, seemingly uneasy, 
appear out of place, fidget about for a short time, 
and finally making a precipitate rush below, join 
his friends with the pipes at the galley. 

Love Making.—“ Love is the theme of the min- 
strel all over the carth.”—So sayeth the song; 
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and most truly doth love find a home in an emi-/ 
No sooner had we got clear of the 


Channel and the stormy weather, than the single | i 
‘solely with advertising their desertion, and sup- 


grant ship. 


men, in spite of the strict printed rules and regu- 
lations, would go aft to see to the bodily comforts 
of the single women. - Love on ship-board usually 
commences in the following manner. Some highly 
inflammable young gentleman, most likely his 
own master for the first time, assists some delicate, 
tender-hearted young lady just recovering from 
sea-sickness, on to the poop, and, when there, 
carefully places her to windward, right in the cap- 
tain’s privileged walk, and then, wrapping her up 
comfortably in a railway rug, will discourse with 
her upon the beauties of the ocean, with which 
he pretends to be familiar and to like, but in- 
wardly detests; or reads in a soft volve some 
equally soft novel. ' 

Love, now having fairly gained a footing, 1s not 
content with having attached one pair of hearts, 
but shoots his shafts right and left, and soon 
firmly establishes himself. Couples are quickly 
formed, who drop daily into their places on the 
poop and quarter-deck, to which they, and even 
the rest of the passengers, think they have an 
undoubted right. As evening advances, they 
walk to and fro in tender converse, and when 
night closes in, they take their places on the spars 
and long-boat. One couple claimed a right to the 
pig-sty, from which circumstance this sweet and 
favoured spot obtained the name of the “ Bower 
of Love.” 

It was the duty of our doctor to collect together 
his charges (the single girls) at ten o’clock, and 
see them safe into their cabins; and well did he 
know, even to an inch, where to find those young 
ladies who consider themselves engaged ; but it 
was a far more difficult matter to find those 
marked as “‘ not wanted during the voyage ;”’ for, 
like lost sheep, they strayed unprotected and un- 
cared for, here, there, and everywhere. Question 
for the curious—How many marriages will take 
place from all this love-making afloat? 

Lost and Found.—There are few places, I think, 
where so many things go astray, get lost, or are 
stolen, as on board an emigrant ship. Almost im- 
mediately after weighing anchor, our knives, forks, 
spoons, pannikins, &c., established the baneful 
habit of going a-visiting, and staying out, not 
only at night, but for weeks and months together. 
For instance, my fork had been on a visit for two 
whole months, when one day, like the prodigal, it 
thought proper to return, minus two of its prongs, 
proving, beyond doubt, its having been in most 
disreputable society, and now only returned to its 
Jawful owner when utterly useless to the set it 
had joined. As for my spoons, they all left me in 
the Channel, and never returned; so I put it down 
that they ended their days disgracefully in some 
wash-kid, and were duly consigned to their final 
resting-place, Davy Jones’s locker. But the worst 
of it was, that this rakish conduct on the part of 
the aforesaid knives, forks, and spoons, bred a 
habit of pilfering amongst their masters; thus, a 
knife and fork having agreed to join company and 
stiut on a visit, their master, on discovering their 
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absence, would doubtless be seriously inconye- 
nienced, but he will in the first place most likely 
put up quictly with their loss, contenting himsel? 


plicating those whe may find them to bring them 
back to their disconsolate owner; but this, after 
a time, not having the desired effect, it is ten 
chances to one but that he changes tactics, and 
slyly pounces on the first stray knife and fork 
which comes across his path; and henceforth, 
from this circumstance, a perfect system of petty 
larceny runs rampant throughout the ship. 

Our posting-houses for lost articles, theatrical 
announcements, &c., were the wash-houses and 
galley; and numerous were the posters which 
daily appeared, and droll enough some of them 
were. Jere are some specimens :— 


LOST. 


A red silk pocket handkerchief, having a yellow border, 
and green spots, all over. Any person finding the same, 
will greatly oblige the owner, by bringing it to cabin lJ, 
better known as “Bank Villa.” P.S.—If this handker- 
chief, after the above notice is, by chance, seen in the 
possession of any individual, the party in charge thereof, 
will be fully and handsomely rewarded by the rightful 
owner for his trouble, and the fatherly care he has taken 
of it. 

NOTICE. 

If the gentleman (?) who was seen coolly partaking 
this morning at his breakfast of a fat rasher of bacon, off 
a plate marked M. E. 17, does not immediately return the 
plate to its lawful mess, his name will be posted, and he 
himself be placed in considerable personal danger. N.B. 
—If ur 1s a gentleman, he will send a rasher of his fa- 
vourite bacon along with the plate. 

ATTENTION. 


If the gentleman who cut off the straps and buckles 
from a leather trunk this morning, will call on Mr. Noble, 
at his cabin, he can have his head well punched for his 
trouble. 

Washing.—During the fine weather, the scene 
on the forecastle every morning was highly amus- 
ing, for there might be seen some twenty or thirty 
men rubbing and scrubbing away at shirts, trousers, 
handkerchiefs, socks, and such like articles of daily 
wear, with all the energy of professed washer- 
women. Here, seated on the anchor, was one up 
to his very elbows in suds, sousing some half- 
dozen coloured shirts; there, another on his knees 
scrubbing with a hard brush, a dirty, very dirty 
pair of canvass trousers ; while, hid in a corner, as 
if for shame, would be one of the dandies of the 
ship, who, not being quite up to the mark in the 
science of washing, would be dabbling in a shallow 
tin bowl, containing about half a pint of water, 
and a little thin bit of hard white soap, a pair of 
socks and a small white pocket handkerchief. 
Then again, what a sight did our vessel present in 
the afternoon! One would suppose it had been 
taken possession of by some vast washing company, 
lines of clothes were hung across in every dire¢- 
tion, and every available spot on the standing 
rigging covered with day-shirts, night-shirts, both 
male and female, trousers, ditto, ditto, handker- 
chiefs, stockings, caps, gowns, &c.; these, when 
fully inflated by the wind, presented a most com- 
cal appearance. Woc to the unfortunate indivi- 
dual who, cither through innocence or neglect, 








attached his line of clothes to any of the running |} 


tackle, for let Jack but see it, and so surely was 
he to cut it down, and send it adrift on a voyage 
of discovery. 

Mantas.—In our little society we also had our 
manias. ‘They began soon after we fairly got to 
sea, and the dire effects of sea-sickness had in 
some degree worn off—lI think the first was a 
singing one. Night after night, without any pre- 
concerted notice, all assembled at eight o’clock on 
the long-boat and pig-sty (a sweet place for sweet 
sounds), when a chairman was immediately chosen, 
and then, without any further ceremony, except 
perhaps a tap with a hammer on the gunwale of 
the boat, he would call upon some gentleman to 
oblige with a song; certainly, a Mr. Matthews 
would, and forthwith, ‘‘ What are you going to 
stand, my boys?’’—would be vociferated by the 
above-mentioned Mr. Matthews, who possessed a 
treble bass voice, and then a general chorus would 
unanimously answer ‘‘ What are you going to 
stand ?”—After the applause (which was by no 
means of the Opera House kind) had subsided, 
some thin pale-faced gentleman would warble 
forth ‘‘ Wilt thou love me then as now?” which, 
in all probability, would be responded to by a 
shrill squeak from the pigs, ever and anon dis- 
turbed from their repose, either by the sentimental 
gentleman’s falsetto or their pinched tails. The 
singing, at last, began to flag, but the grand 
break-up arose, I think, from lights being intro- 
duced, and the singers (at the request of the 
ladies, whose olfactory nerves were rather too 
delicate to tolerate the pigs) being desired to 
remove to the after-part of the vessel. Many 
now altogether refused to sing, and so the singing 
mania gradually declined. But, another soon 
took its place; this was the Carpentering Mania, 
and it started by altering all our cabin doors, 
which were hinged, into sliding ones—certainly a 
great improvement; and as this commenced just as 
we were getting into the warm latitudes, our 
amateur carpenters employed their talents (in some 
cases with great success) in the manufacture of 
small tables, chairs, and stools. Then burst forth 
a mighty mania for evening tea-parties on deck. 
The weather became cool again; tea-parties al 
Jresco were on the wane, when a lady suddenly 
found out the means of converting bouilli meat, 
amuch despised article, into the most savory of 
potted meats. Then pestles and mortars, chopping- 
boards, seasoning and spices, were in active de- 
mand—this was followed by every man becoming 
his own tinman, and a perfect din rang through 
the ship, as preserved meat-cans were being fa- 
shioned into every kind of domestic and culinary 
article, from a gigantic Dutch oven (which, by 
the by, was a sad failure) to a stew-pan. But 
the worst of all the manias, while it lasted, was 
the rafting mania; it broke out suddenly with a 
straw hat value five shillings, and died as instan- 
taneously with a pair of pistols, value ten pounds. 
During the time it raged, it tainted nearly all, 
from stem to stern of the vessel, and articles of 
every description were put up, amongst which 
were pipes, hams, coats, tools, watches, accordians, 
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hats, rugs, books, &c. One day, the last of its 
existence, when it was raging at its greatest 
height, chances were bought and sold, and dice 
rattled on every table and in every cabin, until at 
length all appeared perfectly surfeited. It died 
that very evening as suddenly as if by the stroke 
of some unseen headsman’s axe, and was heard of 
no more. 

Sunday.—Tho duties due to the Sabbath were 
never neglected, except in case of bad weather, 
and then only in a morning, when the service 
could not be performed on deck on account of ex- 
posure to cold and wet, nor between decks, as in 
the evening, owing to the preparations making by 
the various messes for dinner. In fine weather 
the morning service was held on the quarter-deck, 
where seats were arranged for the congregation, 
which was generally numerous. The booby- 
hatch, covered with the ensigns, served as a pulpit, 
and it was the duty of our doctor to read prayers, 
while one of the passengers would undertake to 
act as clerk. The psalms and hymns were gene- 
rally well sung by our principal singers, and the 
sermon was either preached or read by one of the 
passengers. A Mr. Bell was exceedingly au fart 
at extempore preaching, and gave us some most 
excellent lectures; he, therefore, was more fre- 
quently called upon than any of the other pas- 
sengers. Our Sunday afternoons, when fine, were 
passed in walking the decks, reading, journal and 
letter writing; but no labour of any kind was 
allowed, neither would our captain so much as 
permit a newspaper or novel to be brought up on 
the poop. It was a day of rest and devotion, and 
was strictly observed as such. 

Classes.—Shortly after our departure from Eng- 
land, several classes were formed for the instruc- 
tion of the juvenile portion of our community, 
such as day and Sunday schools. These were 
quickly followed by others of a more entertaining 
and attractive character, in which the adults took 
a part, such as dancing, fencing, singing, drilling, 
«ke. Having from my youth upwards always been 
a stanch devotee to the flighty muse Terpsichore, 
I entered into partnership with another devotee, 
and opened a dancing academy, free of all charge, 
for both juveniles and adults. The following is a 
copy of our circular :— 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
Royal Atlantic Dancing Academy. 


Messrs. Moon and Perey beg most respectfully to in- 
form their friends and fellow-passengers on board the 
good ship Chalmers, that they intend to open an academy 
for the instruction of the adult and juvenile members of 
the community, in the polite science of dancing, on Mon- 
day, Sept. 13th, between the hours of three and five p.m. ; 
and, at the same hour (weather permitting), every suc- 
ceeding Monday and Wednesday. For further parti- 
culars, apply at Messrs. Moon and Percy's respective 
cabins, Nos. 13 and l4, Lerboard and Starboard-streets, 
single men's department. 

(Signed ) 

Sept. 13, 1852. 

N. B.— Dancing academy situated on the quarter. deck, 
between the mainmast and poop, 


The result far exceeded our most ardent ex- 
pectations ; for, on our opening day, we had the 
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names of more than fifty members entered on our | success or failure of the various actors engaged 
books, at least thirty of whom were adults. therein. Our company consisted but of few 
On forming our classes, we found that some had a! members, but amongst them were two who had 
eg knowledge of the art, and only required a ‘had some experience, both in England and Ame. 
ittl 


e practice and instruction to make them pro- | rica, as regular actors; the whole business, there- 


ficient; but the mass were totally ignorant of it, | fore, as to choice of pieces, cast of characters, 
and the turning in of toes and difficulty of getting | stage management, was confided to their hands, 
them to turn out, seemed to be the great obstacle | The first thing, atter having chosen and cast a 
to surmount, but by degrees we succeeded, except | piece, was to get the various parts written out, 


surrounded by an eager group 
discussed the merits of the picee 


on very rough and rolling days. 


attended, being admirably suited to the cold wea- 
ther we fell in with after leaving the tropics. | 
This class was under the superintendence of an 
old ex-guard:man, who took vast pains with his 
awkward-squad; and mighty indignant was he 
when told that the marching and counter-march- 
ing of himself and raw recruits worked the pitch 
out of the seams, and let the water into the cabins 
below, and that, therefore, he must disband his 
regiment; but he would’nt. 

Songs Afloat.—There is one thing in particular 
which is sure to attract the attention of a lands- 
man when he first sets his foot on board ship, and 
this is the songs sung by the seamen whilst per- 
forming their various duties. These songs, which 
often, as regards words, are made impromptu, are 
most enlivening and spirited; and a good singing 
crew, with a clever leader, may, in my opinion, 
be looked upon in the light of a blessing on board 
any ship. Ina little schooner in which I made a 
voyage up the Mediterranean, we had some excel- 
lent singers; and scarcely was a rope touched, 
sail set, or other heavy work done, without a 
song : and this may, in some measure, be accounted 
for by the encouragement given them by our cap- 
tain, who would often promise all hands a tot of 
rum, if they did their work in a seamanlike man- 
ner, and sang well. The good effect of this was 
very visible on the men, who evidently pulled the 
ropes more cheerfully and with double vigour. 
The following are specimens :— 


On Hauling up Topsail Yards, after Reesing. 
Polly Racket, hi-ho, cheerymen—( pull), 
Pawned my jacket, hi-ho, cheerymen—( pull), 
And sold the ticket, hi-ho, cheerymen—(pull) ; 
Ho, hawly, hi-ho, cheerymen—( pull). 


touse him up, hi-ho, cheerymen—( pull), 
Pull up the devil, hi-ho, cheerymen—( pull) ; 
And make him civil, hi-ho, cheerymen—( pull), 
Oh, hawly, hi-ho, cheerymen—( pull), . 





I wish I was old Stormy’s son, 
Hurra, and storm along: 


The drill class | 
ras a great source of attraction, and always well | 





I'd give the sailors lots of rum, 
Storm along, my Stormy. 
Chorus—H urra!—hurra !—hurra !—storm alon, 
Storm along, my roving blades, 
Storm along, my Stormy. 





Dramatic Society.—Our dramatic performances 
were certainly the most attractive and enduring | 


of all the amusements we had on board. 
were looked forward to as grand events, 
sooner was our play-bill posted up, 


for there was rarely more than one printed copy 
on board; and then came the most difficult part of 
all, viz., the study of the parts. This chiefl 
arose from the constant noise made by the children 
and interruption in the way of chat from the 
adults. Our only place of refuge, therefore, and 
this was not always proof against assault, was the 
main or mizen tops, and there perched, in these 
lofty crow’s nests, might be seen the Z/amlet, 
Gravediqger, or Bombastes of some future evening, 
Our rehearsals were numerous and generally well 
attended ; these were held in the women’s hospital 
(if fortunately it was not occupied), and surely 
such scenes as were therein enacted were never 
seen before at any stage rehearsal. For example, 
our call-boy would be sent to tell Hlamlet he was 
wanted, which call would immediatly be attended 
to by /lamlet, who would appear before us in any- 
thing but princely costume, but most likely with 
shirt-sleeves tucked up, and armed with a pudding 
nearly a yard long, and ready for the pot. He 
would most likely be followed by the fair Ophelia, 
smothered in flour, having been diligently engaged 
making rolls for the evening tea. Our rehearsal 
ended, all would return to our domestic duties. 
At length, the all-important day would arrive, 
and during the afternoon the various members of 
our corps dramatique might be seen busily engaged 
fitting up our little theatre. Our stage was formed 
on the quarter deck, or between the mainmast 
and poop, and divided from the audience by a 
rope made fast to the mainstays, and which rope 
served also to hang our curtain. Our wings, or 
places of exit, were made by suspending flags on 
each side of the stage, and the awning, being left 
up, formed the roof. Our orchestra was not nu- 
merous, but very select, being composed of first and 
second fiddles, and a tamborine. The stage was 
well lighted by cabin-lamps. and candles, stuck 
behind bouilli-tins, which served as reflectors. 
With regard to the arrangement of the audience, 
we considered that those who took poop-seats 
were our aristocracy; the pit, which was formed 
by planks placed across and resting on buckets, 
was occupied by our middling-class; and _ the 
shrouds, by our democracy, this being the gallery. 
Our green-room was the captain’s cabin, and the 
dressing-rooms the mate’s and doctor’s cabins. 
In the dressing-rooms might be seen our various 
members busily engaged making-up for their parts, 
as you would see them at a regular theatre ; there 
was the rouge-pot, hare’s foot, burnt cork, powder- 


They | puff, and wigs; there dresses were taken off and 
and no | 
than it was! 
who forthwi-h | 


put on, faces lined and coloured according to age 
and character, amid great general confusion 2 
seeking little odds and ends, or, as they are called, 


, and probable | properties. The property-man and stage-manage? 
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were hard at work arranging chairs, tables, books,{| No. 11.—Single men’s cabin.—The pe gs 
papers, &c., or whatever might be wanted on the! a visit to the plum-duff; the pepper worked its 
stage, While at the wings, the various actors, | way, in a most insinuating manner, into the sugar 
waiting ready dressed to go on, were studying! basin; boots and shoes took refuge in the slop- 
their parts or giving each other hints and in-| pail, and a Bath-brick ran right through the look- 
struction. ‘ing glass. 

Before we draw the curtain we will explain} No. 19.—Married cabin.—Treacle pot upset 
how we manufactured our dresses, and therefore | over the babies; husband pitched unceremoni- 
take, as examples, the principal characters en- | ously out of bed on to the floor, and half smothered 








gaged in “‘ Richelieu,” and ‘‘ Bombastes Furioso,”’ 
which we performed (with great success) on the 
same evening. 

Richelieu.—A sailor’s scarlet serge jersey, with lace 
rufiles; shirt, lady’s chemisette, petticoat, made full out 


of a piece of crimson cloth; broad black belt round the 
waist, black trousers, and wellingtons; hair whitened 


with violet powder, (natural appearance red and curly,) and | 


black velvet sculi-cap. 

Joseph.—Dark blue serge shirt, woman's black petti- 
coat, black stockings and shoes, rosary and cross, cord 
round the waist, and black velvet scull-cap. 


Louis XIII.—Kossuth hat, with plume of black | 


feathers ; wife’s black velvet mantle, cut to shape; lace 
ruffles, cream-coloured and flowered waistcoat; blue pan- 
taloons, converted into breeches and frilled below the 
knees with lace; wife’s light cloth Adelaide boots, white 
kid gloves, sword and belt. 

Bombastes.—Black cocked hat, surmounted by an enor- 
mous plume of white feathers made out of curled tissue 
paper; large white wig, made out of hospital tow, and 
having a movable pig-tail; white Joinville and frilled 
shirt; black frock coat, turned up at the skirts and lined 
with white calico; epaulets, gold lace and ruffles ; ladies’ 
gauntlet gloves, belt and sword ; white moleskin breeches, 
made very large, and filled out behind with a feather 
pillow; large sea boots and spurs. 

Distafina.—Pink jacket, white worked petticoat and 
black silk apron, silk stockings, and green shoes with 
high heels—tlowers in hair, 

With regard to this performance, it was de- 
cidedly our best, and was listened to with great 
attention by a crowded audience. Our captain, 
who took much interest in these exhibitions, as 
usual, treated all those engaged therein to wine 
and grog. 

Battle of the Pannikins—No sooner did our 
pilot leave us at the Isle of Wight, than strong 
adverse winds set in, and on reaching the entrance 
of the Bay of Biscay, we encountered heavy gales 
anda hurricane. This, to those whose first ap- 
pearance it was at sea, caused great alarm; and 
when, on the night of the 11th of August, all able 
hands were called up to work the ship and take 
in sail, the scene presented was both terrifying 
and laughable. Upon going on deck, the night ap- 
peared so dark that the masts and sails were 
scarcely visible, except when illumined by the 
lightning’s flash; peal after peal of deafening 
thunder rolled, the rain descended in torrents, 
and the wind howled amid the rigging, and lashed 
to madness the mighty billows which upheaved 
our vessel in a frightful manner. Let us descend 
between decks; what a change! what a scene of 
confusion, if not fun! Pannikins, plates, pots, 
water-kegs, mess-kids, boots, shoes, coats, hats, 
beds and bedding, flying about on all sides, and 
making a most frightful din and clatter. All of 
us suffered more or less; every cabin was abso- 


in treacle. Lights brought—one baby discovered 
licking the other baby clean; while the wife 
was engaged in the pleasing operation of scraping 
the saccharine matter from off her better-half’s 
back. 

No. 14.—Single men’s berth.—Top bunks over- 
_whelmed with flour and rice, followed afterwards 
by a shower of pickles and treacle, which rendered 
the blankets very uncomfortable and sticky. Door 
burst in by a water keg, which finished by empty- 
ing its contents amidst the coats, trowsers, boots, 
&e., on the floor—occupants of berths, fore and 
aft, getting their backs well ground, and those 
athwart ship rolling about like beer-barrels. 

Chalmers Lodge—Married ca/in.—Everything 
everywhere and nowhere. Children fighting, 
husband crowned with a flower barrel, and wite 
saluted with the mustard pot. 

The rebellious pannikins and pots were at last 
brought into subjection, and although in the gales 
we encountered, after crossing the Line, they tried 
to get up another battle, it was a miserable failure. 

Births and Deaths.—We had not been on board 
a week before it was announced that we had ano- 
ther passenger added to our mess, in the shape of 
a plump little boy, and at the same time the bul- 
letin stated that ‘‘mother and child were doing 
well.” 

This incident caused some chat, especially 
amongst the ladies; but when shortly afterwards 
it was publicly given out that on a certain Sunday 
‘the mother was to make her first appearance on 
_deck, for the purpose of being churched, and also 
to have the little stranger christened, great, indeed, 
was the excitement to see these interesting cere- 
monies, and nearly all hands mustered on deck, 
After the service of the day was over, the cere- 
monies were performed with all due solemnity by 
our doctor, and the little one received the name 
of John Chalmers Groves. Miss Steward fulfilled 
the responsible part of godmother, while I stood 
godfather, or, as I was afterwards called, silver- 
spoon. At the conclusion we retired into the hos- 
pital to partake of medical comforts. 

The remembrance of this event had scarcely 
begun to fade away, ere we had another birth, 
succeeded, alas! within a week, by the death of 
the mother, and three days afterwards that of the 
child. 

These events occurred just as we were crossing 
the Linc, and, as a matter of course, prevented 
the usual ceremony of shaving, which we intended 
should take place on a grand yet refined scale, 
and for which we had made great preparations. 

he death of the unfortunate mother took place 











lutely turned topsy-turvy. Such was the state of} early on a Sunday morning, and at three o'clock, 
p.m., the sad and impressive ceremony of a burial 


‘few; for instance ;— 
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at sea took place. A tropical sun shone forth | every emigrant pay, say 5s. extra, towards provid- 
with intense brilliancy ; a gentle breeze filled our ing two or three professed cooks to serve during the 
sails, and lightly rippled the surface of the vast voyage, then let the messes draw their rations 


ocean, as the bell tolled to assemble all hands on 
deck. The body tightly packed in canvass, and 
placed upon a grating, covered with the union 
Jack, was carried by four seamen, in their best 


from the steward as heretofore, and hand those 


‘requiring 
ki 
‘rangement would secure the proper cooking of 
‘the food, also clear cabins, and put an end to 


to be dressed to the cooks. This ar- 


attire, and placed at the leeward gangway with | mess-quarrels, and often to fights at the galley 


the feet (to which were attached a heavy shot) 
towards the sea. The beautiful service of the 
Church was then read in a most impressive man- 
ner by our doctor, assisted by Mr. Bell, and ap- 
peared to reach the hearts of all, to judge from 
the tears which stood in many an eye. It was 
indeed a sad spectacle; for standing around the 
body was the bereaved husband with his six 
infant children, he apparently broken hearted 
with grief, while the poor innocents were playing 
with and talking about the pretty colours of the 
flag, which served as a pall to cover the cold body 
of their mother. At length, at the solemn words, 
‘‘ we therefore commit her body to the deep,” the 
flag was withdrawn, and the corpse slid from the 
grating into its vast ocean cemetery. At this 
time I was clinging to the shrouds, and saw the 
body rapidly shoot into the water, and disappear 
for ever, when immediately arose a beautiful fairy- 
like nautilus, which spreading its gossamer and 
rainbow-tinted sails, glided over the spot, like 
the spirit of the departed, wafting its way to its 
far-off home. The service concluded with a most 
impressive and eloquent address, delivered by 
Mr. Bell. 

Messes and Messing—In my opinion, a worse 
system than the present of serving out and pre- 
paring the messes, could never have been devised. 
It was performed after the following manner, and 
[ think, when fully explained, will clearly speak 
for itself. 
persons, and it was then generally arranged that 
two out of the twelve filled for one week the office 
of captain and mate. Now their duties were to 
receive the rations daily from the emigrants’ 
steward, prepare the same for meals, attend the 
galley, and wash up the plates, knives, forks, tables, 
floor, &e. At the end of the week, their place 


would be filled by two others, and so on, until | 
the whole twelve had gerved. Now, what is the 


consequence ? why, in the first place the food, 
when prepared, was often totally unfit for con- 
sumption, the bread being as heavy as lead, and 
the puddings, or duff, like putty; this arose from 
their being made by persons who had never cooked 
before, most of the captains being single men. 


Secondly, the messes were constantly quarreling | 
the first time, the Australian shores, and, in the 


amongst themselves, and a general break-up would 
eusue, Which usually ended by each drawing and 
cooking his own rations. I can safely affirm that 
there was not one perfeet mess on board the 
** Chalmers ”’ fora month together. There are also 
other things against the system, viz., that the 
butter, rice, sugar, treacle, pickles, &e., have to 
be kept in the close, confined cabins; also the 
tables are in a continual state of mess, morning, 
noon, and night. 


The plan I would adopt, is simply this—Let, 


‘and between decks. Our provisions were gene- 
rally good both in quantity and quality, if we 


except the beef and biscuits which were often 
bad. 

Committees.—We had not been long at sea, be- 
fore we found it necessary to form a committee to 
arrange classes for giving instruction to our nume- 
rous children, and also amusements for the adults, 
After our first meeting, we issued the following 
programme, which was duly carried into effect :— 


Sunday.—Church Service at 11 a.m. and 6} p.m. 
Monday.—Debating Class, 64 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Singing and Music, at 6} p.m. 
Wednesday.—Church Service and Lecture, at 64 p.m, 
Thursday.—Theatrical Performance, at 64 p.m. 
Friday.—Debating Class, orJudge and Jury, at 6} p.m, 
Saturday.—Music, Dancing, and Singing, at 64 p.m. 


These committees were of the greatest import- 
ance and utility for the well-being of all on board : 
and to them, in a great measure, was to be at- 
tributed the healthy state of the passengers during 
thehot weather. The strictest rules were enforced 
and exacted by the sanction of the doctor, as 
regards cleanliness in the cabins and between 
decks. 

Testimontal.—Upon our nearing the shores of 
Australia, it was proposed and warmly seconded 





Each mess was composed of twelve | 


/was the excitement. 
_to the tops, who had never dared to venture there 
before, and telescopes were in active demand. But 
the great feature about this time was the sales by 
auction, which took place in the afternoons and 
evenings, on deck, the auctioneer and his clerk 
being seated on the long-boat. 
ing-up time, boxes were turned out, and their 
,owners selected those things they considered use- 


‘by the respectable portion or our passengers, that 
a testimonial should be presented to our good 
captain. A committee was, therefore, appointed, 
-and subscriptions solicited from all. Irom the 
'grumblers we met with great opposition: but in 
spite of all we collected a goodly sum, with 
'which we purchased, on our arrival, an Australian 
gold ring and shirt studs; to which was added, a 
_piece of pure native gold in quartz. On the day 
| of presentation, all hands being mustered on the 
quarter-deck, Captain Henry Smith was called 
and addressed in a neat and appropriate speech by 
_Mr. Noble, one of our committee, who also read, 
from a written testimonial, the names of the sub- 


'scribers, and then in due form presented our brave 
captain with the gold ring and studs. 
‘ing this trifling mark of our esteem, he appeared 
highly delighted, and expressed his thanks in few 


On accept- 


but impressive words. 
Arrival.—On the 20th’November we sighted, for 


evening the light on Cape Otway ; and great indecd 
Many tound their way up 


This being pack- 
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less to them, and put them up for sale. Others 
sold many of their worldly goods, being short of 
the needful to effect a landing on arrival. By 
this means was got together a most extraordinary 
collection of articles, which rapidly exchanged 
hands and fetched as high prices as they would 
have done in any auction-room in London. On 
the morning of the 21st we were becalmed off Port 
Philip Heads; but when the breeze set in towards 
evening, and we were rapidly making our way to 
our destination, our vessel became a regular fish- 
ing-smack, lines hanging from her in every direc- 
tion, having large hooks baited with white and red 
rags attached to them. With these we caught an 
immense quantity of fish, called barraconta, about 
three feet long, like a mackerel in colour and a 
jack in shape and voraciousness. They proved to 
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the 22nd we passed through the Heads, as the two 
capes are called which formed the entrance to 
Port Philip, and here took in our pilot, who un- 
derwent a regular siege as he mounted over the 
gangway; anda bunch of wild flowers he brought 
with him was seized with as much avidity as a 
bag of gold would have been. The latest news of 
this our new world was also a source of greatest 
interest, and the two or three newspapers brought 
on board were read aloud to eager groups. Sail- 
ing up the noble port, we, at twelve o'clock, amid 
lusty cheers, dropped anchor off William’s Town, 
the port of Melbourne, as I believe it is consi- 
dered, and thus ended our voyage of one hundred 
and fourteen days from Gravesend. The above is 
a short but faithful sketch of life on board an emi- 
grant ship. Of life in town, country, and at the 





be very good eating, and were no sooner out of 
the water than into the pan. On the morning of 


diggings, more anon. 
J. G. Moon. 








CANADA, AND THE 


NINETY-FoUR years ago, all the regions, includ- 
ing the Island of Cape Breton, New Brunswick, the 
territories standing west and north from the 
Gulf and River of St. Lawrence, and south, west 


CLERGY RESERVES. 


| subsist entire, in such manner that all the States 
and people of the towns and countries, places and 
distant posts, shall continue to assemble in the 
| churches, and to frequent the Sacraments as here- 


andnorth, from the Great Lakesot Canada, and with! tofore, without being molested in any manner, 


broad valleys drained by the Mississippi, Missouri, 
Ohio, and other magnificent rivers, down to the 
Gulf of Mexico, were allowed by the other states 
of Christendom to be under the sovereignty of 
France. 

In 1759-60, Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, fell, after the Conquest of Louisburg, 
and the great victory gained by Wolfe on the 
heights and plains of Abraham, under the dominion 
ot the British Empire. 

The progress of Canada was first slow. Its 
prosperity and the increase of the population of 
that fertile and vast region has been during the 
last twenty years wonderful. A great empire 
has grown up on the banks of the St. Lawrence, 
and in the territories watered by the rivers of 
Canada. 

A bill has recently been passed by the House 
of Commons which, in its political, social and 
religious effects, will greatly accelerate the pro- 
gress, the wealth and power of the first of British 
possessions. 

Let us briefly review the progress of the coun- 


directly or indirectly. 

‘‘These people shall be obliged by the English 
Government to pay to the priests the tithes and all 
| the taxes they were used to pay under the govern- 
ment of His Most Christian Majesty. ° 

‘¢ The chapter, priests, curates and missionaries, 
shall continue with an entire liberty their exer- 
cise and functions of their cures in the parishes of 
the towns and countries. 

‘‘The Grand Vicars named by the Chapter to 
administer to the diocese during the vacancy of 
the Episcopal See, shall have liberty to dwell in 
the towns or country parishes, as they shall think 
proper. ‘They shall at all times be free to visit 
the different parishes of the diocese, with the or- 
dinary ceremonies, and exercise all the jurisdiction 
they exercised under the French dominion. 

‘“‘The Communities of Nuns shall be preserved 
in their Constitution and privileges. They shall 
continue to observe their rules. They shall be 
exempted from lodging any military; and it shall 
be forbidden to trouble them in their religious exer- 
cises, or to enter their monasteries: safe-guards 





tries which once constituted the province of New 
France ; without including New Brunswick, Nova | 
Scotia, Prinee Edward’s Island, and Newfoundland, | 
all linportant colonies. 

_ Atter the surrender of Montreal and the remain- 
ing French ports to General Amherst, in Septem- | 
ber, 1760, the Canadians capitulated on terms | 
honourable to themselves and liberal on the part, 
of their conquerors. 

_ lt was provided that ‘‘ The free exercise of the 
Catholic Apostolic and Roman Religion, shall, 


shall be even given them if they desire them, 
“The preceding article shall likewise be exe- 
cuted with regard to the Communities of Jesuits 


| and Recollets, and of the house of the priests of 


Saint Sulpice, at Montreal. These last, and the 
Jesuits, shall preserve their right to nominate to 
certain curacies and missions, as heretofore. 

‘‘All the communities and all the priests shall 
preserve their movables, the property and reve- 
nues of the Seignories, and other estates which 
they possess in the Colony, of what nature soever 
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they may be. And the same estates shall be pre- | 
served in their privileges, rights, honours and ex- | 
emptions.” ; | 

The foregoing stipulations were afterwards 
sanctioned by the King, and, in 1774, by Par-| 
liament. | 

The best account we have of the state of Canada 
at the conquest, is a report forwarded to the 
Board of Trade by General Murray, the first Go- | 
yernor. The following condensed extracts afford | 
a curious picture of the people and their condi- | 
tion. 

“The towns of Quebec and Montreal contain 
about 14,700 inhabitants. The savages, who are | 
called Roman Catholics, being within the limits 
of the province, consist of 7,400 souls, so that 
the whole, exclusive of the King’s troops, amount 
to 76,275 souls, of which, in the parishes, are 19 | 





Protestant families; the rest of that persuasion | 
(a few half-pay officers excepted) are traders, me- | 
chanics and publicans, who reside in the lower 
towns of Quebec and Montreal. Most of them 
were followers of the army, of mean education, or 
soldiers disbanded at the reduction of the troops. 
All have their fortunes to make, and, I fear, few 
are solicitous about the means, when the end can 
be attained. I report them to be, in general, the 
most immoral collection of men I ever knew: of 
course, little calculated to make the new subjects 
enamoured with our laws, religion and customs ; 
and far less adapted to enforce those laws which 
are to govern them. On the other hand, the Ca- 
nadians, accustomed to arbitrary and a sort of 
military government, are a frugal, industrious 
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the people. The Attorney-general, with regard 
to the language of the people, was not better 
qualified. J/e was afterwards succeeded by a man 
of great learning and abilities, Mr. Maseres, after. 
wards Cursitor Baron of the Exchequer. General 
Murray observes: ‘‘ The offices of secretary of the 
province, registrar, clerk of the council, commis- 
saryof stores and provisions, provost marshall, &c., 
were given by patent to men of interest in Eng. 
land, who let them out to the best bidders; and 
so little did they consider the capacity of their 
representatives, that no one of them understood 
the language of the natives. As no salary was 
annexed to those patent places, the value of them 
depended upon the fees, which, by my instruc- 
tions, I was ordered to establish equal to those of 
the richest ancient colony. This heavy tax, and 
the rapacity of the English lawyers, were severely 


‘felt by the poor Canadians; but they patiently 


submitted, and though stimulated to dispute it by 


‘some of the licentious traders from New York, 


they cheerfully obeyed the Stamp Act, in hopes 
that their good behaviour would recommend them 
to the favour and protection of their Sovereign.” 
Arbitrary domination, on the part of the Bri- 
tish Crown, occasioned the lamentable discontent 
and the just complaints which prevailed in the old 
English colonies at the time alluded to. Instead of 
allowing the colonists to govern themselves, as 
they had previously done, Parliament then de- 
termined that they should be governed by the 
decisions of the British Crown, and by acts of the 
British Parliament. The loyalty and obedience of 
Her Majesty’s subjects in the newly-acquired Co- 


and moral race of men, whom the just and mild} lony of Canada were then remarkable. They offered 
treatment they met with from His Majesty’s mil-|no opposition to the taxes which had been im- 
itary officers who ruled the country for four years, | posed upon them by the British Parliament. They 
until the establishment of civil government, had} submitted to the Stamp Act, in the hope that they 
greatly got the better of the natural antipathy; should be treated with clemency, and that they 
they had to their conquerors. should have extended to them the privileges which 
‘They consist of a noblesse, who are numerous, | they demanded at the capitulation of Canada. 
and who pique themselves much upon the anti-| From the period of the capitulation of Canada, 
quity of their families, their own military glory,|to the year 1774, the colonists were, however, 
and that of their ancestors. These noblesse are} treated with great harshness, not only by the go- 
Seigneurs of the whole country, and, though not | vernment, but by English adventurers, who uni- 
rich, are in a situation, in that plentiful part of'| formly considered the French as a conquered and 
the world, where money is scarce ani luxury is| an interior race, over whom they had a right to 
still unknown, to support their dignity. Their} tyrannize. To remedy these detects, at a period 
tenants, who pay only an annual quit-rent of! when the old colonies revolted, the celebrated Act, 
about a dollar ior 100 acres, are at their ease, and | called the Quebee Act, was passed in the year 
comfortable.” |1774. This Act was denounced by Lord Chatham, 
The Canadian noblesse were hated, because | in consequence of its establishing what he consi- 
their birth and behaviour entitled them to respect;| dered an arbitrary government in that country. 
and the peasants were abhorred, because they! He said it would involve a large province in 4 
were saved from the oppression they were threat- thousand difficulties, and in the worst of despot- 
ened with. The presentment of the Grand Jury ism, and put the whole people under arbitrary 
at Quebee puts the truth of these remarks beyond power; that it was a most cruel, oppressive and 
doubt. The improper choice and numbers of the odious measure, tearing up justice and every g 
civil offices sent out from England, increased the | principle by the roots; that by abolishing the trial 
inquictude of the colony. Instead of men of by jury, together with the Habeas Corpus, he sup- 
genius and untainted morals, the very reverse were posed the framers of the bill thought that mode of 
appointed to the most important oftices. The procecding most satisfactory; whilst every true 





judge fixed upon to conciliate the minds of 75,600) Englishman was ready to lay down his life, soone? 
foreigners to the laws and government of Great than lose those two bulwarks of his personal s 
Britain, was taken from a gaol, was entirely curity and property. 

ignorant of civil law, and of the language of| 


‘The merely supposing that the Canadians would 
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not be able to feel the good effects of law and | 


freedom, because they had been used to arbitrary | 
wer, Was an idea as ridiculous as false. He 
said the bill established ‘‘a despotic government | 


in that country, to which the royal proclamation ‘divided into twenty-one counties. 
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still to be in full force, as established by the Quebeo 
Act, 14 Geo. III. 

By this Act, a separate Legislative Constitution 
was granted to each province; and both were 


The French 
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of 1763 promised the protection of the English | laws and language were still retained in the coun- 


laws.” 


Lord Chatham also objected to the bill, | ties and Legislative Assembly of Lower Canada ; 


on the ground that it granted an almost unlimited | and while it provided that those professing the 


extent to the boundaries of Canada ; 


for it applied | Roman Catholic religion should maintain their 


toall landsin America notcomprised in any previous | | clergymen by payment of tithe, it also provided 


charter. 
Quebee Act, placed Canada in a situation entirely 
different from any other British Colony. It de- 
clared all former provisions made for the province 
nul! and void. In place of a legislative assembly, 
the administration was to be confined to the Go- 
vernor, and a council appointed by the King. It 
was, however, in several respects, agreeable to the 
French Canadians, who established French laws 
according to the Coutume de Paris, by which all 
civil matters were to be adjudicated. In criminal 
matters, the laws of England were still to be in 
force. The French language was also to be used 
in the Courts. The Catholic Church was secured 
in all the immunities it enjoyed under the French 
king, with all its former revenues. The seignorial 
tenures were also to remain undisturbed. 

The great merit, in fact, of this Act, however, 
was, that it, for a time, settled the religious diffi- 
culty as affecting the Roman Catholics of Canada. 
At that period, the number of Protestants was in- 
significant, not exceeding a few hundreds. But 
the Act provided that the King should make pro- 
vision, as he should think fit, for the Protestant 
Clergy. The criminal law was, at the same time, 
instituted, with trial by jury; but, in all civil 
matters, causes were decided according to the laws 
of Canada. <A Legislative Council was appointed, 
but without power to impose taxes. In fact, this 
Act placed the whole territories comprised within 
iis unlimited boundaries under the absolute autho- 
rity of the Crown; and, in fact, its only redeeming 
proviso was that which related to religious free- 
dom. 

For seventeen years Canada was governed 
under this despotic Act; yet, during the war of 
American Independence, the Canadians of French 


origin remained faithfully attached tothe Crown of 


Engl: and. But after the peace of 1783, which ac- 
know ledged the independence of the old provinces, 
as the United States of America, murmurs and dis- 
contents and the hatred of races were manifested 
in Canada. ‘the English adventurers increased 


greatly in number, and the loyalists who had left. 


the United States to settle in Upper Canada, looked 





The 14th Geo. IIL., commonly called the | for the maintenance, but not by tithe, and the 


support of the other religious denominations, by 
reserving one-seventh of the land not comprised 
within the seignories. So arbitrary an attempt to 
seize upon so great a proportion of the lands of 
the province has been attended with two conse- 
quences, first, that of preventing the improvement 
and cultivation of the Colony; and, in the next 
place, that, in proportion as the lands surround- 
ing those reservations became settled or cultivated, 
those uncultivated became of high value compared 
with the adjacent wilderness territories, where no 
settlements had been formed, and the land lay 
waste. There is no doubt that the backward state 
of the countries on the northern banks of the St. 
Lawrence and the western banks of the Ottawa, 
has in a great degree arisen from those impediments 
to their improvement, called the Clergy Reserves, 
and which has ever since proved the cause of per- 
nicious discontent and complaint, misrepresent- 
ations, and administrative difticulties. 

In the Session of 1823-4, Mr. (now the Hon. 
Mr.) Morris, brought the case of the Scotch Clergy 
before the House of Assembly of Upper Canada, 
on the 16th Dec., when the following resolution 
was passed :— 

“That when the Kingdoms of England and 
Scotland were united, the subjects of both were 
placed on a footing of reciprocity, and were to 
enjoy a fullcommunication of every right, privi- 
lege and advantage ; and that neither the church 
of the one nor the other thereby gained any ascen- 
dancy. On the contrary, that both were estab- 
lished by law as National Protestant Churches 
within their respective kingdoms; and, conse- 
quently, the clergy of both are equally entitled 
to a participation in all the advantages which have 
resulted, or may hereafter result, from the said 
Union.” 

In the meantime the Episcopal Clergy were by 
no means inactive. In 1823 the late Bishop of 
Quebec (Dr. Mountain) and his clergy drew up a 
memorial to His late Majesty, George IV., of which 
the following are extracts :— 

“That the population, now greatly increased 


upon the French as an inferior people, over whom | and embracing in its bosom many denominations 


they had a right to domineer. 
cumstances, it struck Mr. Pitt that he might allay | 
these animositie s by div iding Canada into two pro- 


vinces; and with this view he introduced the Act | 


31, Geo. ILI., commonly called the Constitutional 
Act, which divided the province of Quebec into the 
two provinces of Lower and Upper Canada, and 
ie to each a separate Legislative Government, 


cohsisting of a Governor, Seeeneit and House of 
yremee 


| 





Under these cir- | of Christians, still retains its prominent feature of 


‘being attached to the Church of England, the 
members of which, together with the Dutch and 
German Lutherans, who join them in communion, 
comprise by far the most numerous description of 
Christians in Canada. 

“That the very little progress made by the 
other denominations compared with that of the 
Church of England, and the very recent establish- 


‘The French laws and language were | ment of their scanty congregations, has generally 
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300 CANADA, AND THE 
created in the minds of the people a veneration for 
it as the established form of worship—a light in 
which it has always been presented to the inhabit- 
ants of the Province from their earliest years. 
“That when new missions are established in 
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and their pretensions to a monopoly of the Clergy 


any quarter, not only do those persons readily | 


join who are not yet particularly attached to any 


denomination, but even Presbyterians and Con-. 


gre gationalists attend public worship with their 
families, so that on many occasions the whole 
neighbourhood becomes united to the Church. 


greater proportion of all the various denominations 
of Protestants may be expected to conform, so 
as at length to include the great mass of this 
population. 


‘‘In fine, there manifestly appears the fairest 
be construed to include other ministers than those 


prospect that the Church of England, from the 
favourable disposition that now exists towards it, 


will be able to collect within its bosom the great 


bulk of the inhabitants of the Province, should no 
prospect of supporting their clergy be held out 
to the various Protestant denominations.” 


Never did prelate write a more blundering per- ' 
_vincial Legislature that the Clergy Reserve Lands 


version of facts. The following is an extract trom 
the journals of the Legislative Assembly of the 
22nd of December, 1826. 


“That the Imperial Legislature foresaw in 1799 | 


(Mr. Pitt stated so in a speech), the probability of 
circumstances in the condition of the inhabitants 
of this colony which might render an alteration in 
the law with respect to the Clergy Reservation 
expedicnt, and wisely left the Provincial Parlia- 
ment at liberty to make such changes therein as 
the future state of society might require. 

“That the construction given ‘to the Imperial 
Act which appropriates the Clergy Reserves to 


Reserves.” Yeas, 30; Nays, 3. 

The Archdean of York (Toronto) came to Eng- 
land in 1826, and obtained a Royal Charter for 
the university of King’s College, Toronto, with an 
endowment of 225,000 acres of land, and £1,000 
a year for sixteen years. The provisions of the 
Charter were so sectarian and exclusive as to be 
reprobated and loudly denounced by the whole 
Province, each year, until Royal instructions were 


‘sent out in 1835, ‘authorising the repeal of the 


‘That there is every reason to believe that the | obnoxious and exclusive clauses in the Charter, 


;' and giving an equal right to the Charter of Scot- 


land. The Episcopal assemblies were really the 
cause of the rebellion of 1837-8. 

In 1840, the Act (3 and 4 Vict., ¢. 78), set 
forth that the terms ‘“ Protestant Clergy ” might 


of the Church of England; and assigned to the 


latter about one-half the provision for religious 
instruction which heretofore had been regarded 


_as exclusively her own. 





‘| 


After many ineffectual attempts at a compro- 
mise, it was, in 1839, decided by the whole Pro- 


should be re-invested in the Crown. This pro- 
ceeding was founded on the belief that a division 
of the property could be made by the Imperial 
Parliament, with more justice than amidst the 
factious strife of local legislation. The Impcrial 
Act of 1840 was passed in a great degrec, but 
by no means completely, in accordance with the 
Provincial Act, and declared to be for the final 
settlement of the question of the Clergy Reserves, the 
maintenance of religion, and the diffusion of Christian 
knowledge within that Province. This could not be 
wractically effected under an act which maintained 


individuals connected with the Church of England, | one-seventh of the whole Province for church pur- 


and the determination of the clergy of that C hurch | 
to withhold from all other denominations of Pro-. 


testants residing within the Province, the enjoy- | 
ment of any part of the benefits arising, or which | 


may arise from the lands so set apart, 
immediate attention of the Provincial Legislature 
to a subject of such vital interest to the public in 
general, and that such claim by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church is contrary to the spirit and 
meaning ct the 31st Geo. IIL., 
to the interests and wishes of the Province. 


‘That it is the opinion of a great proportion of | 
the people of this Province, that the cle rgy lands, 


in place of being enjoyed by the clergy of an in- | 
office another year, caused another rebellion in 


considerable part of the population, ought to be dis- 
posed of, and the proceeds of their sale applied to 
increase the provincial allowance for the support 
of district and common Schools and the endow- 
ment of a Provincial Seminary for learning, and 
in aid of erecting places of public worship for all 
denominations of ¢ Shariati ins.’’—T his resolution was 
passed by—Yeas, 31; Nays, 2. 

It was then resolved" That the 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Provinces 


bears a very small proportion to the number of 


Christians, notwithstanding the pecuniary aid long 
and exclusively received from the benevolent 


society in England by the members of that Church, | 


number of 


call for the, 


poses, although all Protestants, the church of 
Rome too, were to share the procecds. 

In 1850, the Legislative Assembly passed re- 
solutions, on which was founded an address to 
Her Majesty, praying for the application of the 


Clergy Reserves to secular as well as religious uses, 


and most injurious | 


Earl Grey, when Colonial Secretary, was prevented 


‘by the change of Ministry, which took place in 


February, 1852, from bringing in a bill to comply 
with the prayer of the Legislative Assembly in 


Canada. 


Earl Derby, at all times the evil genius of 
Canada, the chief cause of the Canadian rebellion, 
would have, we believe, if he had remained in 


Canada, which would only have been terminated 
by the separation of that country from the British 
Crown. 

He decided that the Canadian Legislature 
should not have any direction, control or right 
over the Clergy Reserves. Fortun: itely for Can: ada 


and England, his administration was as brief as it 


aaheted we | 


was impracticable and obnoxious : especially with 
regard to the Colonies. A wise Prime Minister 
has sueceeded, and Canada will still remain a 
great, and powerful, and loyal part of the British 
Empire. 


Let us briefly sketch the present state of the 
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Clergy Reserves of Canada. Every seventh square 
mile of ungranted lands in the vast territories of 
that Colony, is embraced in the Clergy Reserves, 
according to the Imperial Act of 1791. 
of the counties in that part of Canada, formerly 
known as LowerCanada, comprises 209,290 square | 
miles, or 133,945,600 acres. 

According to the returns of the Surveyor- | 


general, of 28th of February, 1845, it appears 


that the lands surveyed and comprised within the 
scignories amount to 9,027,880 acres, which in- 


Zi; 


cluded 57,580 acres formerly belonging to the 
Jesuits, and since appropriated to the purposes of | 


education. Besides which the’ Jesuits had grants | 


of above 600,000 acres in the districts of Quebec, | 


Three Rivers, and Montreal, while 124,800 be- | 
longed to the charitable nunneries. 


The Crown and Clergy Reserves surveyed in | 


Brunswick, Prince Edward's Island, Cape Breton, 
‘and Newfoundland 
| 500,000 inhabitants. 
The area | 
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contain, altogether, about 

The population of the British North American 
Colonies, unlike the inhabitants of the old coun- 
tries of continental Europe, are an enterprising 
and an intelligent pe “ople. The inhabitants of 

Canada have become rich and powerful, have con- 
structed splendid cities and great public works. 
They know their power. Trust them and they 
will have confidence in you. 

All our colonial difficulties, all the evils that 
have distracted her Majesty’s subjects in those 
Colonies, have been caused altogether by the undue 
and unne cessary interference of the mother coun- 
try, in matters of local colonial government. 

‘The local authorities of Can: ada are best ac- 
quainted with the wants of the country. All that 


the townships, amounted to 8,745,889 acres. One | the Imperial Government should require from the 


half of this appertains to the Cler gy Reserves; of 
the other half a great portion has been disposed of 
by the Crown. 


surveyed. 

The population of Lower Canada, in 1851, 
amounted to 890,000, of which 665,528 were | 
Canadians of F rench origin, being about eleven | 
times the number of inhabitants at the conquest 
of 1759-60. 

The dioceses of the Church of England in| 
Canada are three in number, with 242 clergy- 
men, and the number of the population who fre- | 
quent their churches is computed at 268,592. | 
The dioceses of the Church of Rome are seven in 
number, with 543 clergymen, and a population 
prefessing the Roman C tholie ‘religion of 914,561. 
The clergy of all other denominations amount | 
to 725, and their congregations to 661,112. 

Of the monies derived from the Clergy Reserves, | 
£10,394 5s. were appropriated in Upper Canada ; 
and £1,786 in Lower Canada, to the Church of | 
England; or, in all, £12,181. To the Church of 
Scotland in Upper Canada, £5,816 17s., and in, 
Lower Canada, £893. Besides which, £464 was | 
given to the United Synod of the Presbyterian ' 
Church in Upper Canada, and £639 to the Wes- 
leyan Methodists; and to the Roman Catholics in 
Upper Canada, £1, 369. 


In Lower Canada the Roman Catholic clergy. 
are provided for in accordance with the articles of | 


capitulation and the constitutional Act of 1791. 


_The members of the Established Church of | 
Scotland in Canada, amounted to 61,589, of the. 


Free Presbyterian Church to 66,074, other Pres- 
byterians to 110,020, or a total of 237,683 Pres- 
byte ‘rians of the Se otch Church. 


The he e na ‘yans and other Methodists amounted , 


to 298 


; Baptists to 49,846; Lutherans, Con- 
greg: steadied and other Protestants, to 73,500 ; 

Jews 8, 7,400; and about 75,000 whose cre eds are 
hot given; the whole population of both Canadas 
being 1 842,265, in 1850-1, and the immigration 
and natural increase since, at least, 160,000, being | 
rather more than 2,000,000, or equal to that of | 
the British American provinces when they de- 
Clared their independence. Nova Scotia, New 


3,907,000 acres had been surveyed | 
but not granted, and 107,856,000 remained un-— 


Colonists is allegiance to the Queen. It is not for 
us to pass laws to control their local affairs. What 
has caused the power and prosperity of the old 
Colonies, now the United Independent States of 
America? Why, that, until our unconstitutional 


‘interference and injustice, from 1763 to 1773, 
they had had the manazement of their own 
local aff: urs, and that they carried into those 


countries a know ledge of administrative and free 
| government. How true and prophetic were the 
-expressions of Lord Chatham, when in 1774 he 
| stated, “ Had the British Colonies been planted 
by any other kingdom than our own, the inhabi- 
‘tants would have carried with them the chains of 
slavery, and spirit of despotism; but as they are, 
they ought to be remembered as great instances to 
! instruct the world what great exertions mankind 
will naturally make w hen lett to the free exercise 
of their own powers.” Afterward, this great 
| statesman observed, ‘‘ I am an old man, and w “ould 
| advise the noble lords in office to adopt a more 
generous mode of governing America; for the day 
jis not far distant when America may vie with 
these kingdoms, not only in arms, but in arts 
‘also. It is an established fact that the principal 
‘towns in America are learned and polite, and un- 
derstand the constitution of the Empire, as well 
as the noble lords who are now in office; and, 
| consequently, they will have a watchful eye over 
their liberties, to prevent the least encroachment 
on their hereditary rights. His Majesty’s Ameri- 
ean subjects who acknowle dge themselves bound 
by the ties of allegiance have an equitable claim 
to the full e njoyment of the fundamental rules of 
the English constitution; and it is an essential 
and unalterable right in nature, engrafted into 
‘the British Constitution, as a fundamental law, 
and ever held sacred and irrevocable by the sub- 
jects within this realm—that what a man has 
honestly acquired, is absolutely his own; which 
he may freely give, but w hich cannot be taken 
‘from him without his consent. This, my lords, 
| though no new doctrine, has always been my re- 
‘ceived and unalterable opinion, and I will carry 
it to my grave, that this country had no right 
under heaven to tax America.” 


| Now, Canada is quite as powerful at the pre- 
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sent time, and more defensible than the thirteen| Let us leave the inhabitants of the British 
old British colonies were when Lord Chatham Colonies to manage thcir own affairs, and they 
delivered those sage observations; and any at-, will not consider their allegiance to England either 


tempt of the British ex 


m . ° , } 
overn that Province, without the consent of the , 
ito become united with the Great American Re. 


Canadians, will be found impossible—futile. 


measure. The Bill passed by the House of Com- 
mons, respecting the Clergy Reserves in the Cana- 
dian Legislature, will perfect and perpetuate the 
eure. Rejecting that Bill would bring on another , 
Iliad of American woes. 


We have, given them, by the Act of 1840, self- | 


responsible government. It was a great healing | . . 
‘governments, let the separation of their union with 


‘us be in peace, love, and wisdom. 
different governments, let all the Anglo-Americans 


ecutive and parliament to! burdensome or disagreeable. They will continue 


bound to you by affection. They have no desire 


public; and should the time come when they 
will resolve to become one or more independent 


Though under 


be one great nation. 


M 








POEMS, BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 


Ir is not in literature as in politics, where | 
“the wise and prudent” ones hasten to hail, 


the rising sun, and are glad when the knell of 
the old sovereign is rung out, so that they may 
welcome with decent joy the hopeful successor to 
his throne. Rather, on the contrary, Mr. Critic 
is so busy paying court to the reigning dynasty, 
that he cannot believe in the birth of another 
heir of glory until all the bells are ringing and the 
jubilant multitude waken him up from his loyal 
reverie, aud startle him into a vain endeavour to 
disprove the stranger’s pedigree and disavow his 
lofty claims. Mr. Pharisce-Critic ! there is a woe 
also against thee—what an ancient friend of ours 
used to call ‘a good Old Testament curse,” grim 
and pitiless, though it happens to be in this case 
not in the Old but the New Book. Thou art 
given to garnishing the sepulchres of the prophets, 


or at the most thou bowest down to none but, 


acknowledged and accredited idols, ‘ running 
after a multitude to do evil,” or good as it may 
happen; but with ‘no eye to see, or ear to hear, 
or heart to understand ”’ the mght man when he 
comes without flourish of trumpets, in his own 
native simplicity, as God made him and endowed 
him. By such as thee, Alexander Smith may be 
overlooked and despised and evil spoken of—is, I 
dare say, at this moment poohed and pshawed and 
doomed to the portmanteau, with some few 
‘‘odorous comparisons ’’ and sententious advices; 
whereat, poor fellow! he may even now be 
writhing and making lamentable grimaces some- 
where among the shady retreats of the ‘“ Guse 
Dubs” or the Molindinar Burn. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Critic, and albeit there may be a grain 
or two of truth in what you say, still let me 
tell you it is better to come lke a gentle 
gossip, and look kindly on the prophet’s cradle, 
than to garnish the sepulchre you may have 
helped to hew for him. 

Alexander Smith! do they call thee Alick or 
Sandy when thou art at home? they will twit 
thee, perhaps, with thy name. Who ever heard that 


a prophet was born in Nazareth? whoever heard. 


of a poct among the Smith family? Never mind 


the present. 
troduce you into ‘ good socicty ;” 
reason Why, in this age of pig-iron, the old race of 
Tubal Cain should not begin once more to handle 
the harp and the organ. 
were always to us a cheery sight, as we gathered 
about the smithy door, or under the broad syea- 
-more watched the swart sinewy Vulcan fabricating 


them, man; stick to it, as you have begun with it, 
bravely; and eschew y’s in the middle and e’s at 
the end, as thou wouldst shun piracy and _ pla- 
giarism; and as thou shouldst have despised those 
mocking-bird mimicries which thou hast unhap- 
pily tried already, forgetting thou hast a true 
song of thine own to sing among starry niglits 
and flowers and leafy trees. But let that pass tor 
That same patronymic will not in- 
but we sce no 


Sparks from the anvil 


horse-shoes and hobnails, and giving forth wisdom 


in his own pithy way, as if he would knock it into 


our juvenile head with the hammer. And for 
thee, Alexander Smith, albeit I find not here in 
this book the fine contrast of glare and gloom in 


‘that old village smithy, which is still a wonder 
and a mystery haunting memory like a dream— 
and albeit thou hast not the old smith’s hearty, 
deep-throated laugh so full of a genial, frank and 
manly nature—yet thou hast at least the sparks 


flowing thick and fast and bright in a ceaseless 
stream of native poetic fervour, which, if thou 
look well to it, shall do thee better service than 
‘merely to emit scintillations soon to be extin- 
guished and forgotten, when the hand that called 
them forth is growing weak and cold. 

_ Such, indeed, is this volume of poems. It is 
rich, luscious, abundant blossom; but we have yet 
to wait for the fruits of which it holds out a good 
hope. It is a large promise to pay, and we are 
ready to accept the bill, believing that there are 
efiects to realize the whole sum of our expecta- 
tions. It is a bright morning spangled with 
countless dew-drops, and ringing with many song: 
birds, and we hope it will go on “shining more and 
more unto the perfect day.” More than this it 
not; and it is devoutly to be desired that Mr. 
Smith should himself learn and believe this; fot 
| otherwise he will surely disappoint his best friends, 


—_—- 





* London: David Bogue, 86, Fleet-street, 1853, 
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and shooting fast heavenward, like a rocket, wil! 

yet get no place among the stars. There will 
need, we assure him, long toil, calm thought, and 
much practice both in the outer and inner har- 
monies, ere he accomplish the destiny that lies, 
we think, before him. Let him not be offended 
because we speak the truth. Were it our object 
to find fault, we could pick more holes in his 
Lite-Drama than we could in ninety-and-nine out 
of every hundred stale and spiritless inanities that 
the midwives of ‘‘ the Row”’ transfer to the under- 
takers of Grub Street. 

Mr. Smith has started on a noble race, and he 
has points of unmistakable power and speed in 
him, though he wants something of symmetry | 
and much training; and we speak all the more 
frankly because, from his own idea of the poet’s 
function and character, he cannot but feel that he 
has yet much to learn and to unlearn, to do and 
to leave undone. 


My friend, a poet must ere long arise, 

And with a regal song sun-crown this ave, 

As a saint’s head is with a halo crowned ; 

One who shall hallow poetry to God 

And to its own high use, for poetry is 

The grandest chariot wherein king-thoughts ride : 
One who shall fervent grasp the sword of song 
As a stern swordsman grasps his keenest blade, 
To find the quickest passage to the heart. 

A mighty poet, whom this age shall choose 

To be its spokesman to all coming times. 

in the ripe, full-blown season of his soul, 

ite shall .o forward in his spirit’s strength, 
And grapple with the questions of all times 
And wring from them their meanings. 


So writes Alexander Smith truly. and manfully, 
shoei the poct; but he himself will admit that 
this book was searcely composed ‘“ that it might 
he fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, 
saying,’ as above hath been well said already. 
Let him, however, bear these words in his heart ; 
let this pieture be graven in his memory; and let 
him sit down to his rude block, not falling down 
to worship the unshapen idol, but determined 
doggedly to chisel out the re ality of this fine 
ideal; and in due time we hope to see him sitting 
high in the grand Valhalla which he is now ear- 
nestly panting toenter. V erily, Alexander Smith, 
thou hast limned the poct’s outline greatly to our 
mind: a many-sided man is he, with thoughts 
that wander abroad over all the universe of God, 
and large-souled sympathies with all the brother- 
hood of men. Haunting the trees, and the streams, 
and the fountains, the ‘brow n and silent hills, the 
mystery-sounding shore that labours in strange 
inarticulate f fashion to utter something which we 
feel to be unutterable—the poet gathers every- 
where forms of beauty and spiritual harmonies, 
as he clasps, child-like, the fair bosom of mother 
Nature, drinking from her full breast and listening 
to her loving voice. Ranging, too, among the 

varied scenes of life, sitting by its firesides and 
watching the cheery blink of the quict hearth as 
it flickers on the weary face of toil, or the matron’s 
patient thoughtfulness, the poet seeks to trans- 
fuse himself into all other beings, and to taste the 
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live in other men, in other times, in all this glo- 
rious and beautiful creation, so that his heart- 
beat, whether calm or fevered, shall be less a 
thing of his own breast, and more like the general 
pulse in the bosom of our human nature, or as our 
author himself says:— 

Tike God I would pervade humanity, 

From bridegroom dreaming on his inarriage morn, 

To a wild wretch tied on the farthest bough 

Of oak that roars on edge of an abyss, 

The while the desperate wind with all its strength 

Strains the whole night to drive it down the gulf. 


I'd creep into the lost and ruin'’d hearts 
Of sinful women dying in the streets. 


And in short the true poet seeks to identify 
himself with all mankind, to visit the secret 
‘chambers of imagery,”’ and know what is going 
on in the depths of every soul, believing that 
everywhere he will find a point of contact, and 
something to be loved. Above all, whithersoeve YT 
he goes or whatsoever he is doing, whether gather- 
ing pale cowslips in the springwoods, or listening 
to monotonous runnels bubbling among their 
pebbles, or whispering to the water-lilies, or 
whether he be giving utterance to the sorrows, 
and struggles, and pains, and joys, of an age that 
is labouring with great thoughts or striving after 
high achievements ; in any case, and even in his 
most playful mood, there is adepth and solemnity 
in him becoming a man who feels that he is 
moving among the pillared stateliness, and sculp- 
tured grandeur, and lofty harmonies of a temple 
which “God has reared for his own glorious wor- 
ship, and in which the poet hath a place as one 
of the anointed high-priests and inspired oracles 
of the faith. So they judged rightly of old time, 
when the Vates was deemed a true prophet, and 
not merely a verse-maker, given to chiming 
syllables in a school-girl’s album. Thus the 
old heathen poems of Greece caught more no- 
bility, and grandeur, and loveliness from Zeus 
and Aphrodite, than ours have done from the 
living God himself. Nay, the Roman Jupiter 
Tonans did more for Virgilian mimicries, to make 
them great, than ever the Messiah and His mys- 
teries have done for our English poetic literature; 
for, bating some few street-singing hymnsters, or- 
g: in-grinding i in a London fog at the maddest pitch 
of a cracked counter-tenor, who have howled cer- 
tain polemical ballads more or less blasphemous, 
truly we have little or nothing to show that our 
poets have yet escaped from Egyptian bondage, 
and thick darkness, and leeks, and onions, and 
garlic. Of this sad lack Alexander Smith has 
spoken truly, when he makes demand for one 
who shall ‘hallow poetry to God;” but his 
“ Life-Drama” has verily done nothing to fill 
up the chasm—has not so much as flung a stone 
into the abyss, to shew how deep and how hol- 
low it is. 

Still, with all the unartistic clumsiness of this 
unripe poem, there is one thing having some like- 
ness of a divine truth in it. ‘Too much there is 
of the spasmodic and hysterical, struggling un- 
easily gue the ripe poet would be calm; too 


much there is also asif he thought that the proper 





sweet and bitter of every manner of existence,—to 
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function of the Vates was “to draw images from great shadowy masses on the quiet bosom of Loch 
every thing” ; for Lomond ; and, in fact, the next time we visit the 

Images lie thick upon his talk precincts of St. Mungo 8, the old city of the fish 

As shells on ocean sands ; and the castle, where we believe our poet w ons at 
. this day, our purpose is to see the Laigh Kirk, the 
a great mistake, surely, for you might as well gout Market, and Mr. Alexander Smith, and then 
say that “a man’s chiefend” was to make clothes, | and there to tell him, in the spirit of brotherly 
these images being chicfly of use as garments for | Joye, that he has used the sea and the stars like 
his thoughts, and otherwise not better than robes Pig Ar artes pair of horses, which to-day are 
upon a clothes-horse. But still the leading idea | ploughing the glebe and to-morrow are drawing 
of this Life-Drama, shadows forth to us, though | his wife in an open pheton to the Laird’s—that 
dimly, the transition of an earnest human soul! he has, in his tenth midnight-scene on London- 
from the cold, icy winter of human vanity that! }rjdee, sacrificed grossly to a sentimental Moloch 
craves for idle fame, to the warmth of that genial | making his hero pass through unhallowed fires to 
spring-tide which love quickens in the heart, and | most unnatural fashion and with most gratuitous 


wreaths with perennial blossoms; and so far, we 
hold that this is a veritable contribution to the 
literature of our day; the distinct utterance of a 
truth which it was high time for any one who 
had heard it “in the closet,” to proclaim to the 
world ‘from the house-tops.’”’ While we are 
ready to admit, then, that Mr. Alexander Smith 
has dug from his intellectual Mount Alexander 
a good deal of precious metal for increase of our 
general circulation in the shape of very poctical 
similies and metaphors, as when he speaks of his 
life, saying that it is 
Bare, bald, and tawdry as a fingered moth ; 


or talks of 


Giving men glimpses so divine 

As when, upon a racking night, the wind 
Draws the pale curtains of the vapoury clouds, 
And shows those wonderful, mysterious voids, 
Throbbing with stars like pulses ; 


or when he says it were 
Better for man, 
Were he and nature more familiar friends ! 
His part is worst that touches this base world. 
Altho’ the ocean's inmost heart be pure, 
Yet the salt fringe that daily licks the shore 
Is gross with sand; 


still, upon the whole, this book exhibits less of 
poetic thought than of poetic sensibility ; little 
“grappling with the questions of all times,”’ 
though much of a keen insight into those 
symbols and affinities which link the world of 
thought with the world of matter, and which 
form the rich colouring of poctic language, rather 
than the fabric and texture of its ideas. And 
even in this respect we could find it in our hearts 
to quarrel with Mr. Smith for his too frequent 
habit of toying with a conceit, and his readiness 
to go out of the way in order to cull a chance 


pain; and, in fine, that he has, in various ways, 
occasioned such an overflow of our critical bile, 
that, but for a very wholesome and happy consti- 
tution, in the main, we should have been in as 
acrid and bitter a state as if we had supped last 
night on Welsh-rabbit, and been hag-ridden by 
the ghost of a Gloster-cheese. But though it is 
our full purpose to be sharp with Mr. Smith, and 
though we have a “ crow to pluck with him,” we 
would, for the present, ‘‘ gently scan our brother 
man,” and rather make welcome recognition of 
the light and heat of this sun, than take a curious 
survey of the spots by which it is tarnished. 
Indeed we are not sure that we have not already 
catalogued the blemishes too much at large. 
Perhaps we have; but if so, it has been in no un- 
kindly spirit, but simply with the purpose of 
couching the poet’s cataract, that his vision here- 
after may become more clear. If we have spit 
upon the ground, it was solely to anoint his eyes. 
It is far from our object to touch the sensitive 
spirit on the quick and tender part, or to pour oil 
of vitriol on his sores. On the contrary, though 
we can plainly discern that the writer of the Life- 
Drama has not yet shaken off the chrysalis, and is 
only struggling to get his wings free, that he may 
bask in the sunshine and flutter among the flowers; 
yet, from a careful and indeed curious survey of 
that part of him which has yet been developed, 
we argue decidedly that he is no death-moth, who 





flower and stick it in his button-hole. We could! 
also tell him some certain things that might help | 
him to distinguish between a true interpretation | 
of nature and the forced and fanciful way in which 
he has dealt with the volume of its book ; like 
many another preacher, wresting the letter quite | 
away from the spirit. And truly there are many | 
things we should like to say, and would say, if’| 
we could only have a forenoon’s saunter with him, | 
some bright sunny day, along the Trongate, 
or the Sauchic-hall-road; or, better far, if we 
could just have a moonlight stroll together where 
the brown gloom of the old hills lics mirrored in 


will singe his wings at the candle flame, but rather 
/an emperor buttertly, a joyous creature of the day 
and the sunshine, whom we hope to sce some 
day fluttering around the path of life, and glad- 
|dening the hearts of men. That he will yet 
Shake off the extreme sensuousness of his pre- 
sent character, and leave his Anthony and Cleo- 
/patra notions, like other Egyptian ruins, to be 
‘buried in the desert-drift and oblivion, we for 
our parts have no doubt at all; and unless we 
ave greatly mistaken the springs of native power 
that are in him, he will leave many other things 
also behind, and press on towards the perfect 


| man, striving, in acalm toiling silence for a space, 
|to be a meet organ, at last, for the utterance of 


the many-voiced harmonies of this many-sided 
age. That he has a fine eye in his head, a pain- 
ter’s eye rejoicing in God’s fair handiwork, who 
can doubt who reads these lines?— 


‘Mong the green lanes of Kent—green sunny lanes— 
g ) 


Where troops of children shout, and laugh, and play, 
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And gather daisies, stood an antique home, 
Within its orchard rich with ruddy fruits ; 


For the full year was laughing in its prime. 
Wealth of all flowers grew in that garden vreen, 
And the old porch with its great oaken door 

Was smothered in rose bloom, while o'er the walls 
The honey-suckle clung deliciously. 

Before the door there lay a plot of qrass 

Snowed o'er with daisies—flower of all beloved, 
And famousest in song ; and in the midst 

A carved fountain stood, dried up and broken, 
On which a peacock perched and sunned itself ; 
Beneath, two petted rabbits, snowy white, : 
Squatted upon the sward. 

A row of poplars darkly rose behind, 

Around whose tops, and the old fashioned vanes, 
White pigeons fluttered, and o'er all was bent 

The mighty sky, with sailing sunny clouds. 


That is a picture not perhaps of the highest 
kind, not beheld with the Turner “eye of faith 
which seeth things that are invisible”? to grosser 
sense; but yet full, clear and true, just such 
a Kentish grange, ‘smothered among rose-buds,”’ 
as we have often seen with mingled love and 
envy, while drowsing a rare holiday among the 
hawthorn-scented lanes, or while the white conesof 
the chesnut-bloom' were still sweetening the June 
air. But, why is it that our Glasgow poct has not 
taken us ‘‘doon the water,” among the lochs and 
firths, and glorious island glimpses of his own 
lovely land? We should have expected Bute 
and Arran and Lomond, and the splendid day- 
dream which opens on the Clyde voyager, as he 
steams in sight of Dumbarton on a summer after- 
noon, to figure with more prominence on these 
picturesque pages. That would have been more 
edifying by far than the idle laudation of whiskey, 
“yellowed with peat-reek and mellowed with 
age,” and drunk in a “mountain _ shieling,”’ 
among “dark purple moors,” by the ‘‘ grey boul- 
ders of Rannoch,” or the misty scarf of Ben- 


More ;” of all which we are ready to avow that, | 


greatly to the credit of the writer, he has caught 
no inspiration from his subject, exhilarating 
though it be. But, if there is any thing in which 
our author excels, it is in the description, direct 
or incidental, of dewy nights and starry heavens. 
There he is quite at home, though we dare say, 
his mother, or his landlady, may entertain a 


different opinion on this head, when the gentle | 


poet knocks timidly at untimely hours, and stands 
on the door step, watching Orion among the chim- 
ney-pots. With the sea, also, he plays familiarly, 
as one that has gathered shells on the grey beach, 
and pulled the tangles from the rough-backed 
“skerry,” and who is, probably, all the more 
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fond of Father Neptune, from having mainly 
watched him in the moonlight evenings, 
Toying with the shore his wedded bride, 
When in the falness of his marriage joy, 
He decorates her tawny brow with shells, 
Retires a space to see how fair she looks, 
Then proud, runs up to kiss her; 
for he has always a kindlier word for the hoary 
old rogue than ever any one could yet spare, who 
knows what it is to be dandled on his bosom at 
the mouth of the Solway, or about the Kyles of 
Bute. No, no, Mr. Smith; don’t tell us about 
the bridegroom sea, toying in this playful and 
happy way; for a more deceitful sleeping-com- 
panion there never was, and when he comes to 
that kissing work you speak about, it is the 
roughest and most boorish attack ever made on 
maiden’s lips, to say nothing of the salt, or the 
blue-beard character of the grim old wooer. You 
really must give over this way. It has not veri- 
similitude. It is like the notion of a girlata 
watering-place, before she makes her first trip in 
a pleasure-yacht ; and if you would be a wise in- 
terpreter of the ocean shells and surges, you must 
take a walk with old Homer, by the many-mur- 
muring sea, or fee) as Tennyson, when he wrote 
the 
Break, break, break 
On thy cold grey stones, O sea! 
And I would that my voice could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 
But we must have done, our space, though not 
our matter, being exhausted. We would, there- 





fore, briefly recommend Mr. Smith to remember 
his own words— 


Strive for the Poet's crown; but ne'er forget 
Ifow poor are fancy's blooms to thoughtful fruits. 


Be in no hurry to be famous; you must first 





of all be great. Sit down humbly on the footstool 
at the knees of the great parent, and listen reve- 
rentially to what mother Nature has to sing or 
say—to the old ballad lore that is chiming in her 
“memory, to the sage counsel that she mingles with 
her talk, to the histories and the mysteries which 
she will by and by reveal to thee, if thou shew 
thyself a good listener, and able to receive her 
dark sayings. If so, we shall expect to meet thee 
/again, and would now bid thee adieu in words 
thou knowest well. 

A star is trembling on the horizon’s verge. 

That star shall grow and broaden on the night, 

Until it hangs divine and beautiful 

In the proud zenith. 

May you so broaden on the skies of fame. 
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DOMESTIC. 

Tur proceedings which have taken place in Par- 
liament, since it re-assembled on the 4th of last 
month, have possessed more than usual interest. 
Of the subjects which have been under considera- 
tion, the most important have been the proposals 
of the Government relative to education and the 
finances. As regardstheformer, the expectations of 
the public were not very high; and the intentions 
of the Ministry, as announced by Lord John Rus- 
sell, if they do not fall short of these anticipations, 
certainly do not surpass them. The principal 
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efforts of our ministers of finance. This approval 
of the scheme as a whole, however, does not apply 
to certain details, some of which, it is to be hoped, 
will be amended before they pass into law. The 
‘Revenue of the financial year 1853-54, is esti- 
‘mated at £52,990,000; the expenditure at 
£52,183,000; leaving a surplus of about £800,000. 
This surplus it is proposed to increase by some 
additions to the existing taxes. One of these is 
the temporary extension of the income tax, at the 
‘reduced rate of 5d. in the pound, to incomes be- 
tween £100 and £150, and to Ireland. ‘The le- 





— 


features of the scheme (if such it may be called), | gacy duty is to be extended to all successions, 
are the provisions relative to education in towns, | real property being no longer exempted. There 
and to charitable endowments. Municipal coun- | is to be an addition of 1s. a gallon to the duty on 
cils are to be enabled, by a majority of two-thirds, | spirits in Scotland, and of 8d. in Ireland; and an 
to levy a rate in aid of education—the proceeds | increase is to be made in the higher grade of li- 
to be distributed, according to a fixed and uniform | cences to brewers, and to dealers in tea and coffee, 
proportion, among schools already existing and} tobacco and soap. ‘The total receipts irom these 
approved by the Educational Committee of the | increased taxes are expected to amount, in the 
Privy Council. The charitable endowments, | year 1853-4, to £1,344,000, and in future years 
which now produce an annual revenue of about |to a considerably larger sum. The means which 
£312,000, are to be rescued from mismanagement | the Chancellor of the Exchequer thus obtains are 


and inefficiency, and turned to better account for 
educational purposes, under the supervision of a 
Committee of the Council. Special allowances 
are to be made to schools in places which possess 
no municipal organization. The amount annually 
voted for education is to be increased by £100,000. 
The Universities are for the present left un- 
disturbed, but with an express warning that the 
interference of the Government can only be 
averted by timely self-reformation. 

These proposals, satisfactory as far as they go, 
are, of course, liable to the objection that they 


to be applied to the remission or reduction of some of 
the most objectionable of the existing imposts. The 
duty on soap, which now produces £1, 126,000, is to 
be abolished altogether. The tea-duty is to be di- 
minished, by gradual reductions, from its present 
amount of 2s. 24d. per lb., to 1s. per lb., in 1856, 
The customs’ duties on twelve other articles of 
food, including butter, cheese, eggs, raisins and 
cocoa, are to be considerably lowered. There are, 
‘besides, 133 more articles, the duties on which 
‘are to be reduced, and 123 which are to be set 
‘free from duty altogether. The stamp-duty on 





fuil to supply the great want, now acknowledged | life assurance is to be diminished from 2s. 6d. to 
and deplored by all parties, of a method by which 6d. per £100; on receipts, to 1d. for all amounts; 
instruction may be made to reach the children of yon indentures of apprenticeship, where no con- 


the most necessitous and ignorant classes. The 
assistance rendered from the public funds is to be 
affurded only to those parents who are already 
able and willing to give some sort of education to 
their chilcren. The proper answer to this objec- 
tion is, that the blame of the shortcoming rests, 
not with the actual Administration, but with the 
present trame of the Government. Under a re- 


stricted franchise, the beneficial action of the | 


State, either for educational or for any other pur- 
pose, is limited, by a kind of political necessity, 
to what may be termed the electoral classes of the 
community. The establishment of a really na- 
tional system of education, is one of the results 
which may be expected to follow a large extension 
of the suffrage. 

If the Government proposals with regard to 
education rather disappointed public expectation, 
the Budget has greatly exceeded it. This states- 
man-like and comprehensive scheme, ably and 
clearly developed by Mr. Gladstone, in his speech 
of the 18th of last month, has been received with 
more geucral approbation than usually rewards the 


sideration is given, to 2s. 6d.; on attorney’s an- 
nual certificates, to £9 in the metropolis, and £6 
in the country—and on articles of clerkship from 
| £120 to £80. The duty on advertisements is to 
_be reduced from 1s, 6d. to 6d.; and newspaper 
supplements, containing only advertisements, are 
not to be liable to the stamp duty. The duty on 
hackney carriages is to be reduced from 1s. 5d. to 
ls. aday. In the assessed taxes large remissions 
ure to be made. The duties on men-servants, and 
on carriages, horses and dogs, are to be consider- 
ably lowered in most cases, and in others to be 
simplified and equalized. The conditions of the 
redemption of the land-tax are to be made more 
favourable. By all these remissions, under the 
different heads of excise, customs, stamps and _as- 
sessed taxes, there will be a reduction of taxation 
for the present year of £2,568,000, and a loss in- 
curred by the revenue, after allowing for the 
additional receipts from increased consumption, 
of £1,656,000. The surplus of revenue remaining 
after these remissions will be £493,000. When 
all the proposed reductions, including that of tea 
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duty, shall have taken effect, the entire remission 
of taxation, under this scheme, will be not less 
than £5,384,000. The resources which are ex- 
pected to be available for the repeal of the income- 
taxin 1860 (after successive reductions, in 1855 and 
1857), to 6d. and 5d. in the pound, are to be derived 
partly from the legacy duty and the other new taxes, 
partly from the diminished charge of the national 
debt, and partly from the falling in of the long 
annuities, which alone will in that year effect a 
rclief of £2,146,000. 

Such is an outline of the Government plan, 
which in its extent, not less than in the mingled 
boldness and prudence of its various provisions, re- 
minds one of Sir Robert Peel’s memorable budgets. 
The chief merit of the scheme is that it carries 
out the system which that great statesman was 
the first, not indeed to originate, but to bring 
into practical operation on a large seale. On the 
other hand, the defects of the plan are obvious 
enough ; not the least among them being the re- 
tention of the income tax in its unreformed state, 
though its inequalities are now admitted. 
ever fair the intentions of the Ministry may be, 
few persons will be sanguine enough to expect 
that the Government of 1860 will be able to dis- 
pense with the amount of revenue afforded by 
this tax. The advocates of a re-adjustment of this 
impost may, however, be content to endure its 
inequalities a few years longer, in the hope that, 
by the year 1860, public opinion will have be- 
come sufficiently enlightened to enable 
Government of that day to convert an unfair and 
vexatious income-tax into an equitable property- 
tax. 


Of minor objeetions, one of the most reasonable | 


is that which relates to the manner in which the 
duty on advertisements is to be dealt with. The 
tax of sixpence, which is to be retained, will be 
quite sufficient to prevent the cheapening of ad- 
vertisements, by preserving the partial monopoly 
which is at present enjoyed by a few of the prin- 
cipal journals. The remission of the duty on 
supplements, a measure unobjectionable in itself, 


will only serve, under the circumstances, to de- 


velop and confirm this monopoly. The tax should 
be abolished altogether; its reduction, as now 
proposed, will produce few of those benefits which 
may reasonably be expected to accrue from its 
entire remission. 

The intended reforms, subsequently announced 
by Mr. Wilson, in the methods of levying the 
ustoms’ duties, constitute the proper complement 
of the financial reforms proposed in the budget, 
and will relieve the commerce of the country from 
many necdless and injurious restrictions. 

COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES. 

The increasing interest felt in the question of the 

future government of India has been considerably 


strengthened by the intelligence that two of the. 


judges of the highest court of Bombay have been 
summarily removed from the bench, by the mere 
fiat of the Governor, without process of trial, and 
lor alleged grounds which the public in India 
consider not to be the real causes of their dis- 
mussal. Whatever the truth of the matter may 


How- | 


the | 
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be, it is clear that, under the present system, no 
security for the good administration of justice can 
exist in India. It may, however, be questioned 
whether any arrangements which can be devised 
will afford this security, until the natives of 
India, or, at least, the more civilised portion of 
them, shall be admitted to some share in the 
government of their country. In a_ petition, 
signed by between six and seven thousand edu- 
cated natives of Bengal, and presented to the 
House of Lords by the Earl of Harrowby, some 
suggestions are made on this point, which deserve 
attention. The petitioners propose that the legis- 
lative power shall be vested in a council of seven- 
teen persons, of whom five shall be Europeans, 
and twelve, natives—three from each presidency. 
The twelve native members, they suggest, should 
be at first selected by the Governor-General, but 
with the understanding that at some future day 
this method of appointment is to give place to a 
system of popular election. Of course, Lord 
Ellenborough, whose opinions with regard to 
Indian government appear to be formed on the 
old maxim of paternal despotism, ‘ Everything 
for the people, nothing by the people,” objected 
strongly to these suggestions; but, some of his 
noble colleagues took different views on the sub- 
ject; and the sagacious manufacturers and mer- 
chants of Manchester, at their recent public 
meeting, have sufficiently indicated their own 
opinions, that industry, prosperity, and content- 
ment in India, can only spring from the self- 
reliant energy and intelligence, which will be 
‘developed by education and free institutions. 

| From an allusion in the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s Budget speech, it may be inferred that 
the Colonial Minister, in accordance with his 
| well-known principles, has determined to empower 
the colonists of Jamaica to exercise a more com- 
_plete control over their public expenditure. How 
| systematically they are thwarted at present in 
}this respect appears from the following intelli- 
gence from that island, which we copy from the 
Zimes of April 4. It must be borne in mind that 
the Jamaica ‘‘ Council,” or Upper House, is a 
nominated body, appointed by the Home Govern- 
ment, and not responsible to the Colonists :— 


A bill to reduce the expenditure of the colony by 
£62,500, had passed the Assembly. It was fully expected 
that the bill would be rejected by the Council. Indeed, 
it was whispered in political circles, that only one mem. 
ber of the Council would vote in favour of it. In the 
levent of the bill being rejected, it was supposed that the 
| popular branch would pass a resolution refusing to raise 
any supplies. This would be followed by a short proro- 
'gation. On re-assembling, the same resolution, or one 
similar to it, would be, wrobably, passed. This would 
leave the Governor no alternative but to dissolve the 
Assembly, and appeal to the constituency. Should this 
be done, it is pretty certain that the new House will be 
imbued with retrenchment principles, to at least as great 
an extent as its predecessor, 





Such is the mode in which the Government of 
Jamaica has hitherto been conducted. In this 
country, when the House of Lords opposes itself, 
on any important question, to the fixed determi- 
nation of the people, a continued “ pressure from 
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without ” will, in time, compel it to give way ; but! fessedly moderate and conciliatory views. The 
in Jamaica, the Council, backed by the over- event is only of importance as an evidence that 
whelming power of the Home Government, can even in Spain, as in other countries of Western 
always resist effectually any amount of pressure. Europe, the cause of constitutional government has 
If “‘responsible government” shall now be esta- not been weakened by the temporary defection of 
blished in that colony, with such an elective fran- France. 
chise as will enable the labouring classes to protect, In Holland, a ‘ Papal aggression,”’ closely re- 
themselves against oppressive legislation, we shall sembling that which disturbed this country three 
soon cease to hear of discontent and distress in| years ago; in other words, the appointment of a 
‘Roman Catholic Archbishop and four suffragan 
FOREIGN. Bishops, has produced a popular excitement, which 
The political stagnation of the Continent has | has driven from power the Ministers who acqui- 
only been disturbed, of late, by two changes of|esced in this proceeding of the Roman See. In 
ministry, remarkable rather for the causes which | our country, the statesmen who, three years ago, 
led to them, than for their intrinsic importance. | opposed the current of popular indignation, now 
In Spain, the unpopular Ministers who have in| hold the highest places in the Administration. It 
vain endeavoured to carry out the reactionary in- | remains to be seen, whether the Dutch Protestants 
tentions of the Court, and to reduce the Legisla- | will be equally ready to forgive the Ministers 
ture to a condition similar to that of the French | whom they have now expelled from office, for the 


Empire, have been, at length, compelled to resign, hesene of religious toleration. 


and have been succeeded by a ministry of pro- | 


Jamaica. 
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Cobden and his Pamphlet considered; in a Letter} Richards ought to be as ignorant as a blind horse. 
to Richard Cobden, Esq. M.P. By Atrrep B.) We have some faith in the adage ourselves, and 
Kicharps, Esq. Second Edition. London : Bailey are, therefore, strongly inclined to suspect that 
Brothers, Royal Exchange Buildings. 1853. this erudite seeming is assumed for the nonce. 

[t is possible that his furious wrath is also got up 


Mr. Ricnarvs has wrought himself up to a state 
for a temporary purpose ; so much the better for 


of perfect delirium, and bidden adieu to common | 
courtesy and decency, and, what is worse for him, | him if it be. 
to common sense as well—and all along of Richard 
Cobden and his pamphlet. On this subject he is} Australia Visited and Revisited. A Narrative of re- 
insane, perfectly mad with sheer hatred, which,| cent Travels and old Experiences in Victoria and 
far from endeavouring to conceal, he boasts and| New South Wales. By Samvrr Mossman, and 
parades upon all occasions. His avowed hatred} ‘THomas Banister. London: Addey and Co., 21, 
is only equalled by his pomposity and pedantry.} U!¢ Bond-street. 1853. 

Stupidly imagining that because Mr. Cobden does | Tir authors of this volume are practical men who 
not garnish his paragraphs with fag ends of Greek | write for a practical purpose: their object is to 
and scraps of Latin, he must be wanting in edu-/lay before the public a work which, while it 
cation, Mr. Richards takes care to show himself! affords to the emigrant all the information he re- 
a man of erudition by dragging in classical quota- | quires, shall put the stay-at-home reader in pos- 
tions where they have no business, and actually | scssion of such interesting facts as most persons 
pens an elaborate note to prove to the world that, at the present crisis are desirous of knowing. 
he knows almost as much of prosody as a boy on} Afraid of imparting a wrong impression of the 
the lowest form at Harrow is expected to know | countries they have visited, and thus occasioning 
at twelve years of age. With all his scholarship, | mischief, they limit their narrative almost entirely 
however, he writes in an abominably stilted and to the facts of their own experience, rarely re- 
inflated style—a style as remote in vigour and | curring to any other source. Fortunately for the 
effect from the plain Saxon of Cobden as mere} reader, this experience is pretty extensive, and 
windy verbiage can well be. We do not share | the narrative will be found to comprise every 
the whole of Mr. Cobden’s opinions on the ques-| subject in connection with the progress of our 
tion of war and the probabilities of invasion, as} South Australian colonies, with which he would 
our readers well know, but we would much rather | desire to be acquainted. The relation commences 
endorse them m fofo than subscribe to the rabid with a log of the voyage out, which those about 
rant of these pages, or countenance the ungentle-| to emigrate will be glad to learn is one of the 
manly and savage discourtesy which seems to be! leastdangerous, notwithstanding its length, that can 
the chief characteristic of their author. In page} be undertaken. The travellers arrive at Melbourne 
111 he gives us the old saw “ Didicisse fideliter| within a few weeks after the discovery of the 
artes,” &c.; if there be any truth in it, Mr.| gold diggings; they describe the excitement of 
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the time—the doings of the diggers—and the rush | dangers and delights. We have not space to 
of all classes to the gold-fields; and they visit them follow them, but commend our readers to do so at 
all in succession, reporting without enthusiasm or their leisure. In the course of their route they 
prejudice the actual state of affairs on the spot. came upon a shepherd, whose history may serve 
‘They journey into the interior, visiting the squat- | for a warning to many proposing to emigrate, but 
ters and the sheep-farmers, and paint many who had better stay at home. 
striking and life-like pictures of life in the bush | ; ; | 
- ‘ ildernes y “ low; - mn | is! In our conversation with this shepherd (say they), 
and the wilderness. 1¢ folowing sketch of a /we were struck by his manner, which was above that of 
Squatter's homestead may serve as a fair sample | the mere labourer; and his little history, which he 
of the style and contents of the volume :— | brietly told us, proved that we were not wrong. He said 
_ | he was an artist, and had received a good education from 
As we approached the homestead, we heard the lowing | his father, who was’a man of good repute at Merton in 
of kine, the bleating of sheep, and the homely bark of | Surrey. That a year or two before, he was tempted, by 
the dogs, which thrilled with a pleasing sensation through | the favourable reports of Port Philip, to try his fortune 
our wearied frame, while our good horse pricked up his ears | there in prosecuting his profession. When he arrived, 
and sniffed the air, as if he was sure there was a feed of | he found that his talent as an artist was of no value to 
corn at hand. Emerging from the forest, we came sud-/| him, and his small means became exhausted, when the 
denly upon the head-station, with its house and out. ' reality of his position*soon became clear. He did not 
offices built upon a small hill, at the foot of which was a | blame any one but himself for the step he had taken, 


running stream about ten yards wide; this stream we | only that he had been mistaken as to the class of 


forded, over a pebbly bed, with the horse up to his knees | men best adapted to the exigencies of a colonial life; 
in water. A general whoop from all the live creation | he had learnt a lesson, and he trusted he should profit 
about announced our approach. Among barking dogs,;hy it. That upon the discovery of gold at Bathurst 
crowing fowls, cackling geese, lowing cattle and neigh-|he had started from Port Philip to walk overland, 
ing horses, we made our way up to the house, where We | and try his fortune as a gold-digger; having reached 
found the proprictor standing at his open door, who cor-|thus far, his means had failed him, and he was com 
dially invited us to dismount and step in, after perusing | pelled to defer his intention until he could realize the 
a note of introduction which we presented to him from | wherewithal to make another start by acting in the 
his agents in Melbourne. | capacity of a shepherd, as he was then employed. ‘The 

Apologising for the absence of his ostler, who had | experiences of this young man are by no means singular 
gone to the digvings, he led the way to a roughly-built | throughout these colonies; and there have been many 
but comfortable stable in the rear of the premises, where, hundreds with better prospects at starting compelled 
hetween us, we managed to put up our tired horse snugly through necessity to labour at ordinary occupations. 
forthe night. After this he shewed us to the strangers’ | 
bed-rooms, of which there were half-a-dozen inthe house, | ~The concluding chapters treat of matters which 
and left us to indulge os refreshing ablutions, which, | already demand serious consideration, and will 
under the circumstances, was the most agreeable thing -* ; : 

not admit of being much longer shelved by the 


we could have. When we had finished, we were shewn a i : 
into a comfortably furnished parlour, where we were in home government. The suggestions of Messrs. 


troduced to our host's wife, a lady-like personage, and | Mossman and Banister point to a practical remedy 
his family, consisting of four boys and two interesting | for existing evils—but it must come soon, if it is 
girls, allin their teens. Besides these, there were two | satended to he effective. The Australien of to-day 
gentlemen from a neighbouring station, who had eome | 7°*~* = ; a “~~ 
a distance of ten miles to drink tea with them. Alto- | 18 not the Australian even of a month ago, and it 


gether, a more homely, pleasant-looking family party you 18 vain to predicate what shall happen upon a soil 
would not find in the oldest farm-house in England; | subject to changes never before paralleled in history. 
and nowhere but ina gentleman-farmer's homestead would The last chapter on Cautions and Suggestions 


vou find the same elegances and comforts with which the . , : 
room was furnished. Sofa, table, chairs, carpet, piano- should be we Il studied by all " ho think of de- 
forte, curtains decorating a French window opening upon parting for the land of Gold. This volume 
a verandah—every thing had the semblance of wealth deserves to become, par excellence, the emigrant’s 
and taste, which you might expect in the cities, but cer- book 4 it makes no pretence to literary display, 
tainly i 3 rg ‘alia. ©O } u : . . . . 
iinly not in the bush of Australia ur host, although | put is none the less practically useful, for all 


more than twelve years a tenant of the bush, had not at tell th te Gmebiiceh ashi @ 1] 
lost any of the polished manners of the gentleman; and | *#at—and it 1s furnished with an exce ent mup 


his children, brought up under the care of an amiable and and chart, avaulable at all times for reference. 
accomplished mother, presented that decorum and obe- | 
dience which betoken the well-bred family. Those who | 
have read of the barbarous state in which the American | Sonnets, and Miscellaneous Poems. By Jamus 
squatter lives, from whom the appellation has been de- CocuRane. Edinburgh : Johnstone and Hunter. 
rived, as he squats down upon a piece of land inthe; 1853. 
backwoods, without paying fee or license, are agreeably | 
surprised when they witness the superior condition of | Tue author of these Sonnets seems to have had a 
the Australian squatter. _presentiment that they are not what the public 
The state of society in the principal towns, at. have reason to expect from him—and he is right : 
the diggings, and in the bush, is depicted in plain, | set thought cig a pleas ig am yea 
homely, but vigorous colours, with such an evi- | — ead ” wre rye wy * nes hI = 
dent and dogged adherence to the facts of the case, | of them that would not admit of considera le im- 
that no man shall read this volume half through | provement under his or hand—as he knows w ell 
Without feeling assured that he knows something | enough, being capable of far better things. W e 
at least of Australian habits and feelings. The ¢Xtract one on ™ Railways”’; there 1s a joke in it, 
writers travel overland from Melbourne to Sydney, | but the joke is common property. 
a distance of some six hundred miles, through | 
for st and plain, ravines and rivers; they record 
tac events of the journey, its pleasures and pains, 


This is the age of progress: time and space 
Are things that were, are numbered with the dead; 
The universal cry is, “ Go a-head ;” 
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His eyes to tears as true as tears may be 





= ee Paced 2 sigaay At sight of her who reigned, the sweetheart of the sea, 
PEE Oe 058 SN, te ed wen, Yet she is fair—oh! very,—very fair, 
Gris our only aim to.end the race? Tbe ancient beaniy te ues eae 77 

The box-seat of the mal, and quicker ruil Bes ie gntt oni a5 Sone a on 
ee Cape eee And the lips locked, winning us to forget 

Why, to be sure, you're pitched off without fail, A asa Aan tat lh 9 

But there you are: but ona rail, good sirs! friend ve. p seal apanciy a eal city’s face, 


_@e F > { ow- , rhere “e you? ; a9 ‘ <p 
If there should be a blow-up, why, where are yo Not the sweet life itself, but the life’s latest trace. 





The miscellaneous poems offer less scope for | 
selection, being for the most part very trifling | Zent Lectures: Solomon. By the Rev. Joun ©, 
things and not a little disfigured by expletives Mitter, M.A. London: T. Hatehard, Piccadilly, 

° . : icc St: 
lugged in to fill up the metre. - 1853. 
peers Oe a | T1ese are five lectures on the character and career 
j . . » Save. Spe °? 4 ° ‘ Meain *@ N rara a1 4 T] J “ery ‘ 
Money: hon to get sve spend. gir lonl and boqueth of Solomon, ‘They are plainly written, to serve 
st: being @ pract : do teidene ayo} | practical purpose—to warn, to instruct, and to 

Epwin T. Freeptey. London: Partridge and)! ov. a : “ 

: : a? ;, edity. They may be read with profit by those 

Oakey, Paternoster Row. 185°. ho are willing to be profited by the earnest ad 

* y ( £ 7 , 4 , 7 | Ss ¢ - 

Tus volume is a neat, compact, and cheap re- bine of the rn a will find their 
print of an American work of extraordinary _— | proper place on that shelf of the family library 
supplemented with original chapters on the sub-| yin je dey ai aie: Meath die 
SUPP ye Regen, agree J The @ ea. | which is devoted to books for Sunday reading, 
Jects of banking and Lite “Assurance, — th, "| This is the greatest praise we can award them, and 
has handled the en =. lla all, perhaps, which the author secks. Considered 
ousness it demands, and lke a thorough man of) 4. literary productions, their merit 1s nothing cx- 
business, has entered deliberately into the inves- | traordinary. 

tigation of every topic bearing upon the question. | a 
He is plainly a man of high principle, one in| 7,7 Byron. And, The Comie Dramatists of the 
whose estimation the morality of commerce 18 as} f?estoration. By Thomas Banineron Macaviay. 
pure as that of the pulpit, and who would coun- | (Traveller's Library). London: Longman and Co, 
tenance no departure from rigid honour for the! 1853. ~ 

sake of greed however great. His book is at once Tie above two well-known articles, here reprinted 
intensely interesting, instructive and amusing; from Macaulay’s Critical and Historical Essays, 
and we can but think that it 1s destined ar 'need no recommendation from us to secure the {a- 
to check the rascal spirit which is everywhere | your of the public. The article on Lord Byrou 
munifesting its villanous presence in the trading has formed the ground-work on which most of 
operations of mankind. It will be read by all the voluminous criticism on the life and writings 
ranks and classes, and by none more advan- of the noble poet which has since appeared his 
tageously than by the young who are entering been written: and he would be a bold writer who 
upon life, who will see here the only road to hon- | should venture to question the fidelity of the mas- 
ourable and permanent success, and who will act terly portrait Macaulay has drawn. The Essay 
wisely in regulating their conduct by the spirit’ on the Comic Dramatists is however, to our taste, 
and precepts of its author. far more interesting of the two, not so much: on 

; _ —— ‘account of the dramatists themselves, to whom 
i at Narrative ee a “oe a due measure of justice is fairly done, as from the 

"Ore ’ Wa . . oye Yet=) ne. | . . . . ’ 
of “university College. Oxford: Frances Mac-| sparkling and vigorous sketch it contains of that 
pherson. 1853. “ak “tg ee - 
, sturdy old English divine who was their scourge 
Or these effusions we like the narrative better and vanquisher, Jeremy Collicr. He lashed the 
= the — Bva: neither kind have any great filthy Congreve into dulness and imbecility, and 
claim to public admiration. The lines are har- brought Dryden himself to a confession of peni- 
monious and fluent, without any depth of thought tence; and he did more to reform the morule of 
or felicity ot funey, and are occasionally marred the English stage, and to prolong its respectable 
by rhymes Which don’t rhyme, and the stereo- existence, than any other man either of his or our 
typed formulas of so-called poetical expression. own day. 
Mr. Arnold, however, tells a tale, particularly a — 
‘ , " . ’ yer . “i . ac d y r 

pathetic one, pleasantly. The ‘Feast of the Fal- | Papers for the Schoolmaster, Vol. IT Wondon: 
con’ would bear out our assertion, and we would Sunpkin, Marshall and Co. Glasgow: Hamilton. 
transfer it to our columns but for its leng The | ws . : 
following description of Venice me : = Co | We had occasion about a year ago to call attention 

f ‘SC mice may serve as ; thi i 

- I y serve as @ to the first volume of this most useful and inter- 


specimen of the writer’s vein. Sail eet 
i esting publication. We are glad to see that the 
As one who comes from years of weary roving 'second volume is in no way inferior to the first— 
Po look on her who was his early love, and we may be allowed to express a hope that the 
And findeth for the end of all his loving | ments Sn -ancatee ° : | 
| work is making its way as it deserves to do. 


Only a green grave and a stone above— 


i . 
Only her silent grave; so shall it prove | Schoolmasters who neglect to procure it, are doing 


With © m whose } ert, fuil of her history, themselves un jury, and losing a means of effil- 
Leadew his feet “"enice. Grief shall move cient instruction, aud a medium of information t 
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themselves, which is not to be supplied, so far as 
we know, from any other source. The music 
alone in this volume is worth its price. 





Jane Seton S fs the King's Advocate. A Seottish 
Historical Romance. ByJames Grant. In two 
volumes. London: G. Routledge and Co. 1853. 

Lixe all the productions of this author, the ro- 

mance of Jane Seton is full of incident and action. 

The events here recorded are supposed to have 

taken place in the reign of James the Fifth of 

Scotland, and in the year 1537. The time is suffi- 

ciently far back to allow a writer scope for ima- 

gination, and that latitude which most romancers 
require. The light which history throws upon 
the social customs of a generation which has been 

dead and buried three hundred years, is but a dim 

and hazy gleam; and the world willingly allows 

the writer of fiction to disport himself in the com- 
parative obscurity pretty much as he chooses, so 
long as he keeps within the bounds of probability, 
and deals fairly with the known facts of the period 
of which he treats. Mr. Grant has availed him- 
sclf of the full liberty awarded to the members of 
his craft; and his book, by the generality of rea- 
ders, will be relished all the better for the license 
he has taken. Perhaps the student of Scottish 
character may object to some of his delineations, 
as not too like ; but it is not always overwise to be 
over-learned in such matters. We should sit 
down to a romance as we would to a banquet, 
content to enjoy the feast before us, without peer- 
ing into history in the one case, any more than 
we would into the cookery-book in the other. 
Jane, the heroine of this story, is a beautiful and 
high-minded girl, whose family and friends are 
obnoxious to the monarch and the courtly party ; 
but she is betrothed to Vipont, the most valiant 
knight and chief favourite of the king. Redhall, 
the king’s advocate, who is all-powerful in Edin- 
burgh, is, however, desperately enamoured of her, 
and dares and does all he can, first to obtain her 
hand, and, finding that hopeless, afterwards to 
have her burned alive for sorcery. In the pursuit 
of his villanous designs, he is run through the 
body by Vipont and stabbed in the breast by Ash- 
kirk, Jane’s brother ; but he survives both wounds, 
and succeeds at last so far as to procure the con- 
demnation of the poor girl, who is stripped and 
tortured on the rack in his presence. Her con- 
fessor, through the cardinal, obtains a pardon from 
the king, which pardon the wretched advocate 
contrives to intercept by means of one of his san- 
gulnary myrmidons, and the doomed girl is led 
forth at midnight to be bound to the stake. In 


the meanwhile, Vipont, who had been confined in | 


the castle on a charge trumped up to get him out 
ofthe way, escapes from prison, meets the scoun- 
dre] Redhall, and runs him through the body, 
‘fis time making sure work of it. Then, mount- 
ing his horse, he proceeds to the place of execution, 
and rescuing his lady-love from the faggots, car- 


ries her off in triumph. The above isa rough | 


outline only of the leading events. There are a| army, and he was gazetted, in 1808, as a cornet in 


% aa] 
\ T 


ly of characters introduced, most of whom do 
[wa.. Ts . 
oir. dalloon would call “very good business,’ 


, 


’| nessed the disasters of the Walcheren expedition. 








‘and whose various exploits constitute the chief 
interest of the tale. The story is full of stirring 
matter from beginning to end. Battle and mur- 
‘der and sudden death—treachery, conspiracy, 
poison and the black-art, and other nice things of 
the sort, are the stock-materials of the drama, 
which is played out to the end with admirable 
vigour, and with a knowledge of stage-effect rarely 
rivalled even among melo-dramatic authors. Mr. 
Grant describes a battle capitally, and the more 
| bloody and obstinate the better. Had we room 
we would extract the night-attack by Vipont and 
‘his band upon the Barmkyn of Cairntable. The 
| whole scene is vividly lite-like, and death-like ; 
_as we read, we see the grim warriors at their work, 
_and when the strife is over, its details dwel] upon 
the memory with painful distinctness. For the 
sake of the heroine, who bears her tribulations so 
well and nobly, we could wish that Vipont was 
more worthy of her—that he was something better 
than a brawling soldier, whose fool’s argument is 
the sword’s point; and it is hardly without a fear 
of the consequences that we see her married to 
him at last. 

These volumes are brought out in a somewhat 
novel style for works of this class. They are 
handsomely bound in cloth, and illustrated with 
designs by Gilbert, admirably engraved by Dalzicl. 
Poems by Edward Quillinan; with a Memoir by 

William Johnston. The Lusiad of Luis de Ca- 

moens. Books IL. to V., translated by Ke pwARD 

Qcittixan. With Notes by John Adamson. — Lon- 

don : Kdward Moxon, Dover-street. 1853. 


Tur name of Edward Quillinan, the friend and 
son-ia-law of Wordsworth, and the first Portu- 
guese scholar in England, is not so well known as 
it ought to be tothe general reader; and we shall, 
therefore, condense briefly the leading events of 
his life from the Memoir prefixed to this edition 
of his collected works. 

Edward Quillinan was born at Oporto, of Irish 
parents, on the 12th of August, 1791. At seven 
years of age he was shipped off to England, to go 
to school; and he never again saw his mother, who 
died a few years after. Arrived at Liverpool, he 
was forwarded into Staffordshire, to the Catholic 
school at Sedgley Park, where he was plagued 
with the ferula of one pedagogue and the fist of 
another—and whence, in a few years, he was re- 
moved to a Dominican school at Carshalton, under 
the superintendence of masters who used him 
well, treated him kindly, and led him a happy 
life. At the age of fourteen, being destined for 
the counting-house, he returned to Oporto. But 
before he had been there six months, the invasion 








‘of the French drove out all the English families, 
land he had to fly with his father and step-mother 
| ‘his father had married again), back to England. 
|The lady, being taken prematurely in labour, un- 
fortunately died on the passage. In London, his 
‘father formed a military acquaintance, which led 
to the introduction of young Quillinan into the 


the 2nd Dragoon Guards, with whom he wit- 
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Two years later, he purchased a lieutenancy in 
the 23rd Light Dragoons, and joined the regiment 
at Canterbury, soon after its return from the affair 
at Talavera. At Canterbury, he made his first 
essay in literature, by the publication of a satirical 
poem, and contributions to a periodical, called 
“The Whim,” got up among the officers of his 


regiment. His satire embroiled him with his bro- 


ther officers, and brought three duels upon his | 


hands, from which he extricated himself with 
honour, according to the senseless notions of the 
time—fighting twice, and accommodating the 
third quarrel. He then exchanged into the 3rd 
Dragoon Guards, and, joining that regiment in 
Spain, served with it to the end of the Peninsular 
War. In 1816, having returned home at the 
Peace, he published his ‘Sacrifice of Isabel,” a 
poem which was favourably received, and which 
he dedicated to Sir Egerton Brydges, whose friend- 
ship he had acquired, it is said, by his conduct in 
the matter of the duels. In 1817, he married 
Jemima, Sir Egerton’s second daughter, and soon 
after joined his regiment in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin, where, in 1819, his eldest daughter was 
born. From Ireland he went to Scotland, and 
visited Edinburgh, it is supposed with hostile in- 
tentions towards the author of a bantering cri- 
tique, which had appeared in “ Blackwood,’ upon 
one of his poems. The magazine article bore the 
title of ‘‘ Poems by a Heavy Dragoon,” and it 
expounded with great gravity the reasons why 
the heavy dragoon was not likely to be a good 
poct—reasons connected with camp-kettles and 
pipe-clayed breeches, and other such like as- 
sociations unpropitious to the poetic faculty; 
and it ridiculed severely certain passages of 
the soldier-poet. But our author had not been 
long in Edinburgh, before he found himself on 
terms the very reverse of hostile with the whole 
band of the Blackwood contributors; with the 
author of the offending article for his particular 
friend. In 1821, while quartered at Penrith, he 
visited Rydal, carrying an introduction from a 
friend to Mr. Wordsworth, for whom he had for 
many years nourished a decided and growing ad- 
miration. He chose not to present his introduc- 
tory letter, but introduced himself, and thus ori- 
ginated a friendship with the great poet which 
lasted during the lives of both. In the same year 
he quitted the army, and took up his residence on 
the banks of the Rotha, between Ambleside and 
Rydal. There his second daughter was born, 


|passed some time on the Continent. Upon his 
‘return he resided at Lee Priory, near Canterbury, 
| which belonged to his brother-in-law, Col. Brydges 
‘Barrett, and sometimes at his house in London, 
until 1832—occasionally visiting the Wordsworth 
‘family in Westmoreland, or receiving them in 
London. From 1832 to 1834 he resided ip 
|France; he then visited his brother in Portugal, 
‘and returned to England at the end of 1835. In 
1836 he took his eldest daughter with him to 
| Portugal, and remained there a year. After his 
return he resided at Canterbury until 1841. On 
the 11th of May, 1841, nineteen years after the 
‘death of his first wife, he married Dora Words- 
‘worth, at Bath, in the presence of her father, 
mother and brothers. Settling in London after 
a round of visiting, the pair resided there until 
the winter of 1843-4, when they removed to 
Ambleside. 

In ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine”’ of December, 1842, 
appeared an article by Walter Savage Landor— 
an imaginary conversation between Porson and 
Southey, intended to reflect ridicule upon the 
poetry of Wordsworth. Mr. Quillinan, in return, 
wrote a dialogue between W. 8S. Landor and the 
Editor of ‘“‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,” and appealing 
to the editor for fair-play, procured its immediate 
insertion. In this dialogue he puts into Landor’s 
mouth all the bitter and sarcastic things he had 
said in his critical writings respecting eminent 
persons of ancient and modern times, thus causing 
him to appear as the very Zhersites of literature. 
This was fair enough; and Mr. Landor did not 
condescend to avenge himself, further than bya pun 
on his antagonist’s Qui/linanities, for which pun, 
it appears he was indebted to Quillinan himself, 
who had fired it off in his hearing thirty years 
before. 

The years following his second marriage, up to 
1845, were the happiest of Quillinan’s life. He 
passed them chiefly at Ambleside. At the end of 
this period, anxieties respecting his wife’s health 
induced them to undertake a voyage to the South 
of Europe, and, accompanied by his youngest 
daughter, they departed in the spring for Portugal. 
The remedy proved effectual. Mrs. Quillinan re- 
covered her health ; and having prolonged their ab- 
sence for more than a year, they returned in July, 
1846, to a new residence on the banks of the Rotha. 
Here they both for a time became immersed in 
literary avocations. Mrs. Quillinan prepared her 
Journal, which appeared in two volumes early in 





whom he named after the stream on the banks of the ensuing year, and he published in “ Tait’s 


which, he dwelt, and who is the ‘“ Rotha” of 


Wordsworth’s fine sonnet, commencing 
* Rorma, my spiritual child! this head was grey,” &c. 
Shortly after the birth of her child, Mrs. Quillinan 


fell a victim to a sad fute. She had removed to 


‘ 


Lancaster for medical advice; and there, her 
dressing-gown taking fire, she received such in- 
juries, that after lingering a few days, she died on 
the 25th of May, 1822—Dora Wordsworth, the 
poct’s sister, attending her dying bed. 

After the loss of his wife, whose death he 


heavily deplored, Mr. Quillinan went abroad, and 


_ Magazine” for October and November, 1846, ‘‘The 

Belle: Adventures at a Portuguese Watering 
| Place.”’ In the December number of the ‘‘ Quarterly 
Review” of thesame year, he published an elaborate 
‘criticism on the works of Gil Vicente, and the 
‘ancient Portuguese Drama—a well-digested and 
masterly performance. 

But a terrible grief was at hand. In December, 
Mrs. Quillinan, while on a journey to Carlisle, 
|caught a severe cold, which her constitution could 
never shake off. She had gone to reside at Rydal 
_Mount during the absence of her parents. Her 

illness increasing, they were sent for, and returned 
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to the north; but the patient never rallied. By here little beyond that. The flood of verse con- 
the end of April, the physicians announced that |tinually pouring from the press, and into forget- 
there was no hope of saving her life ; and lingering fulness, bears upon its surface much that is of 
on through much suffering for several months, she | equal value with the productions of this amiable 
died on the 9thof July. The sorrow with which! man. The translations are by far the best pieces, 
her husband lamented her loss, he never shook off | and these, perhaps, may be destined to survive 
during the remainder of his life. He sought dis- | when the others are no more remembered. The 
traction in literary labours, in translating the translation of the ‘‘Lusiad,”’ though excellent in 
‘ Lusiad ”’ of Camoens, and the “‘ Portuguese His- | one sense, is defective in another. So far as we 
tory’ of Herculano. In the August of the fol- (reading the omginal with difficulty) can judge, it 
lowing year, he publishedin “ Blackwood” anarticle | is by far the most faithful version yet published, 
on “ Laurels and Laureates,’’ a curious piece of and widely differing from the paraphrases of 
research connected with English bards and their | Strangford; but unfortunately it comes unfinished 
rewards. This appears to have been the last of his, from the translator’s hands, and needs much his 
productions published during his life. In April, final revision. Had he lived to complete it, in all 
1850, Mr. Wordsworth died. In the spring of probability it would have taken its place among 
1851, Mr. Quillinan exposed himself to wet and|the translated classics of our literature, and 
cold during a fishing excursion, the consequence | gained for its author a niche in the temple of 
of which was inflammation, resulting in a decided | fame. 

pleurisy which resisted all remedies. He was 
seized with delirium on the third day, and without | The History of Germany and the Austrian Empire ; 
recovering consciousness, died on the 8th. The from the Earliest Pertod to the Present Time. 
ruling passion swayed him to the last. His talk ae me — a and es _ BY 
was of Milton, Shakspere and Wordsworth; and ja 9 aaa I . ——— oe and Son, 
but an hour before he died he called for the book ee 
in which he was writing his translation of the 
“History of Portugal,” and with pen in hand 





Ir is a fortunate thing for the young people of the 
present day that ladies like Miss Corner, possess- 
endeavoured to pursue his labours. He could not ing the tact and discrimination necessary in deal- 
recognise his children, but he said to his at-| img with such a ponderous and involved subject as 
tendant, “I want to finish, or it will be of no use| that of German History, are found willing to 
to them,’’ meaning his daughters. devote themselves to the task of juvenile instruc- 


Mr. Quillinan was professedly a Roman Catho- | tion. The preparation of this compact and yet 
lic; but he attended the services of the Church | comprehensive volume must have been a work of 


in the morning and evening devotions of his | ground the young student in the knowledge of tacts 
family. His biographer suggests that whatever | and dates, to w hich latter particular especial atten- 
were his religious convictions, it may have been a_| tionhasbeen paid. The history iscarried down almost 
point of honour with him not to make a change | “a the a day, y nag amare a summary of the 
in profession which might wear the appearance of late memorable war in Hungary, with the leading 
having been made from motives of selfish advan- | events of the revolutionary movements. A com- 
tage. In his youth, the Romanist laboured un- | pendious series of questions for examination are 
der civil and religious disabilities because he was | added at the close of the volume ; the answers to 
a Romanist—and Quillinan was just the sort of Which may be found on reference to figures in the 
man to be deterred from separating himself openly | text, prefixed to the paragraphs containing them. 
from Romanism, for that very reason. In politics | We do not see how the utility of the book could 
he was a Tory, but willing to allow every man| be further enhaneed. The illustrations are on 
the indulgence of his own views. Like most | Steel, from designs by Gilbert. 
Irishmen, he was the occasional subject of restless-| Ke 
ues and excitability but, if we are to belie | Pvpinalia: or, Songs of my Summer Nigh A Gift 

ie testimony of his friend, a more generous 4 “a ot way 

ble. < mY : ’ . M.D. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo and Co 
noble, and high-minded creature never breathed.| J ondon: Triibner and Co., Paternoster Row. 
Ne les in Grasmere Churchyard, between the | y, , ' 

We shall not say a single word on the merits of 


graves of tl j st. : i 
graves of the two he loved best this production, but allow the author to speak for 


Of Mr. Quillinan’: ice nts Mr. are 
‘r. Quillinan’s poetical talents Mr. John-|, i nsci¢ Hear him, ye posts of old Mislead. 


ston informs us that Wordsworth had a high os __ ; 
opinion: the pieces in the volume, to which the | Having first learnedly described the cutting of the 


memoir is prefixed, do not however fully counten- | “brilliant” from the rough diamond, he ssys:— 


ance the bestowal of praise from such an au-| Now you may as well tell me that a rough diamond, 
thority; many of them, it is true, are mechani- | newly dug out of the mines of Golconda, can be made the 
cally perfect, and all characterised by facility of | momar of the Payne of hee ee purely white light 
eeeutiination « pe esaomangee yr oe tong , | from t 1e sun, as one that has been appointed to the 

iheation and elegance of diction ; but they are | office by the ingenuity of the Lapidary, as to tell me 
Wanting in soul and strength—the casket is| that any poem can become the mediation of the revela- 
elaborately wrought and polished, but the jewel =e 4 a of eo a et God into the soul, 
with; fo, > sens ata ww ah ail | without the highest knowledge of the true art of musical 
: parcel Pyeone: ie igs Pre: —— | language in the poet; for just as the first owes its ability 
enoust priate sentiment in artistic phrase 18 NOt) to express itself crystallinely to the peculiar mode of 
Lough to constitute a good poem, but we have| that cutting which is best calculated, according to the 
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highest mathematical laws appertaining to the full de- 
velopment of light through a multiplication of highly- 
polished facets, so does a full manifestation, or Shekini- 
zation, of the passions or emotions of the soul, depend 
entirely upon the art displayed in its creation, according 


; feel <r ee ae 


diamond is the crystalline revelator of the acromatic 


: white light of heaven, sois a perfect poem the crystalline | 


: revelation of the Divine idea! There is just the ditfer- 


ence between a pure poem and one that is not, that there | 


is between the spiritual concretion of a diainond and the 
mere glaciation of water into Ice. 


; so does the beauty of a poem upon its rythmical 
a crystallization of the Divine Idea, Now in regard to the 

of refrain of a poem, I would merely mention here, that it 
a is not only an ornament, but an essence—a life—a vitality 
a —an immorial soul—not a mere profane appendage, but 
re a sacred symbolical ensignium, a crown of beauty, and a 
7 diamond of glory, &c. &e. .. . . . Thus have I moulded 
Ws on the swift-circling wheel of my soul some of the mani- 
H fold members of that Divine beauty which lives inm- 
mortal in the shining house of life. 


We shall only remark that the modesty of the 
above is at least equal to its philosophy. The 
reader is, by this time, anxious to be introduced 
to some of these ‘manifold members of divine 
beauty,’’ moulded on the soul of Mr. Chivers. 
Here are one or two specimens, indicative, of 
course, ‘‘of the highest knowledge of the true art 
of musical language in the poet.” 


ES 


* ——— 
eee ee 


Ro eS 


iT 


* 
. 


Many mellow Cydonian suckets, 
Sweet apples, anthosmial, divine, 
From the ruby-rimmed beryline buckets, 
Star-gemmed, lily-shaped hyaline— 
Like the sweet golden goblet found growing 
On the wild emerald cucumber tree— 
Rich, brilliant, like chrysopraz blowing— 
I then brought to my Rosalie Lee— 
To my lamb-like Rosalie Lee— 
To my dove-like Rosalie Lee— 
To my beautiful, dutiful Rosalie Lee. 


a 
i = tet. dow 


Scourgings would be to this fond heart of mine, 
The soft caressings of impassioned pain ; 

Wormwood, ambrosia—death, the life livine— 
If Tin kingdom come, with thee could reign. 


Passing over a song in whose ‘immortal soul”’ 


the “‘ Poet of Love.” 


From the inflorescence of his own hich soul, 
The incense of his Eden song doth rise, 
Whose golden river of pure redolence doth roll, 
Down the dark vistas of all time in melodies— 
echoing the islands of the sea, 
Of the vast immensity, 
And the lond music of the morns, 
Biown through the conchimarian horns, 
ldown the dark vistas of the reboantie horns, 
hy the great Angel of Hternity, 
‘Lhundering, Come to me! come to me! 


The following is from a Poem addressed to a 
deaf mute lady: 
ad Two of the golden strings of thy dear harp are broken, 
: Leaving the harp-strings of thy spint still complete; 
Words by thy tongue have never yet been spoken, 
Yet thy dear soul doth warble words most sweet, 
Whereon blest spimts from their bright abode 
i as please the very ears of God. 





Make music su 
~ We shall venture no verdict upon these “mem- 
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to certain musical laws by the poet. ...... For as the | 


For as the irradiancy | 
a of a diamond depends upon its diaphorous translucency, | 


of a refrain, the word ‘“‘heigh-ho’’ occurs no less , 
than four-score times, we extract one stanza from | 


‘of the world, unless it be to show them what 
_blockheads they are. ‘‘ How ean the critic judge,” 
he demands, ‘‘of that which belongs only to the 
artist 2’ So we shall let him have his own way, 
commending all who are fascinated by the exam. 
les we have given above, to rush at once to their 
booksellers, and secure, while they may, copics of 
the “‘ Virginalia.” 





| An Easy Story Book for Little People. Solomon 
Lovechild’s Sketches of Little Boys and Girls, 
London: Dean and Son, Threadneedle-strect. 

| Tuese are collections of simple and pleasing tales 
-and sketches, adapted for the perusal of young 
children, in whom they are likely to promote the 
growth of moral habits and amiable manners, 
They are exceedingly well and handsomely got up, 
and illustrated with engravings of a bold and su- 
perior class. 


The Colony: A Poem. In Four Parts. 
| ‘Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 
“Tre Colony,” is a performance of very unequal 
merit, containing occasionally some good and 
vigorous lines—and a great many with halting 
‘metres, and deficient or redundant fect. The sub- 
ject is very scantily treated—the author satisfying 
himself merely with the inculeation of a few 
general principles. 


London: 
1853. 


| Religion and Business ; or Spiritual Life in one of its 
| Secular Departments. By A.J. Monrnats. London: 
| Ward and Co., Paternoster-row. 1853. 
| We live in an age when the whole art and mys- 
| tery of doing business—the very constitution of 
| commerce—is undergoing a radical change, a me- 
tamorphosis far more striking and complete than 
it seems likely to be satisfactory. The old mo- 
ralities of trade are being pushed out of the way, 
asso muchrefusestock: theancientand neighbourly 
maxim, ‘Live and let live,” is already a dead 
‘letter—and the natural law of untamed brutes, 
the law that the strong should prey upon the 
weak, which signifies, in commercial language, 
that the capitalist shall devour the man of’ small 
means—is taking its place. Multitudes of small 
traders are overthrown, and trampled out of exist- 
ence, that a few great ones may thrive upon their 
‘ruin. Mediocrity feels that, as such, it has no 
‘chanee, and struggles and strives, by puffing, 
lying and chicanery, to swell itself into notoriety, 
/ without which it dies, with a line in the Gazette 
for anepitaph. Worse still—the war once waged 
only between rival traders is now carried on against 
the customer. Predacity is the order of the day. 
Bargains are battles, in which the greatest rogue 
stands the best chance of coming off conqueror; 
and he or she who goes a shopping goes into an 
enemy's country, and is there considered in the 
light of a lawful prey. How it is all to end—to 
what final condition we are tending, does not at 
present appear very plain!y; but what does ap- 
pear is a vast amount of practical wickedness, 
which men, professing religious principles, and 
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js, probably, to the perception of these evi!s, which 
no man can fail more or less to perceive, that this 
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little volume on Religion and Business owes its | 


existence. The subject is one, which, notwith- 
standing that it is growing daily of greater im- 
portance, is seldom treated of in the ‘pulpit, and 
still more seldom by the press. This is, perhaps, 
owing to the fact that the precepts and monitions 
it suggests to most minds, are so obvious and un- 
avoidable, that it might be supposec that any dis- 
cussion of the matter must necessarily be trite 
and common-place. But if any one looks for the 
trite or common-place in these seven short dis- 
courses, he may chance to find himself agreeably 
disappointed. The current of the writer’s thoughts 
does not run in the common channel, but almost 
invariably out of it. Originality is more natural 
to him than repetition; and if an old saw does 
escape him, as escape it must sometimes, it comes 
in a new garb and with a new grace. We shall 
extract a single passage, taken at random, feeling 
assured that it will justify our verdict. 

It is honourable to be independent. 
is of self in our portion, the more blessed and glorious 
itis. ‘The more of our own energy and life it contains, 
the more precious; in a word, the more our own it is. 
For things are made ours not so much by communica- 
tion to us as communication from us. In the highest 
sense, and for the highest uses, that is most mine, not 
which is most given to me, but which has received most 
from me. The deepest hind of possession belongs to 
objects not bestowed by others, but wrought out by a 
man’s ovn activity. And, therefore, it is a glorious feeling 
which « man has, when, by his own assiduity and toil, 
he provides from himself for himself. He may fall short 
of the property of others, who have not laboured for it— 
he may be without their broad acres, and ample incomes, 
and civil honours, but if there be less for him to possess, 
he possesses itmore. He has feelings which a “ stranger” 
to his labours cannot “intermeddle with,” 
which no man ean stop, that he is more to himself than 
any other is, that what he has he has made, that he re- 
ceives what he has given, reaps what he has sown. And, 
thus, all the enjoyments and powers of lite, beyond their 
intrinsic value, have the sweet and noble quality of re- 
wards. There is no disgrace in deriving riches and re- 
nown from ancestors, but there is virtue and glory in 


The more there | 
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philosophy never disturbed by human passion—a 
book of that kind we never read without suspicion, 
and never found that suspicion misapplied. Of 
course it would be very pleasant to get the opinion 
of an angel on our mundane affairs, as viewed 
from his peculiar sphere, where he sits on the un- 
vexed and cloudless Olympus, watching the dark 
tide of time rolling and breaking along the eternal 
shores. How true it might be, were a matter of 
fair speculation ; but at all events it would be a 
curious document, worth careful decyphering. 
When, however, a man writes about the things of 
man, the more he is striving to be really impzrtial, 
the less will be his pretensions; for he will feel at 
every step, that the mists he is anxious to dispel 
from historic men and events, may possibly wrap 


their skirts about his own eyes, and unc onsciously 





bewilder his vision. 

On the other hand, to trace the stream of his- 
tory avowedly from the stand- -point of downright 
partisanship, though honest enough in its way, is 
neither very safe nor generally very edifying. 
The annalist then becomes little else than a 
pamphleteer; and his ;hilosophy a special plead- 
ing. This is voluntarily to disavow the judge and 
assume the advocate; and such a writer must be 
content with the support of his clients. Mr. 
Cooper will not blame us for identifying him with 
this class, as he frankly tells us that his ‘ work 
makes no pretensions to rank as a Church His- 
tory.”’ At the same time, we would not be un- 
derstood as throwing any slight on such contri- 
butions to ecclesiastical literature. The advocate 


may exhibit profound research, minute criticism, 


a boasting | 


acute di: — and eloquent illustration ; he may 
shed a flood of light on a point whi h would 
otherwise have attracted little observation, had 


not the rays been concentrated by the spec ial bent 


principle, which, 


| and neglect. 


obtaining them from ourselves; and that religion which | 


makes everything of the will and nothing of accidents, 
which aims ever at deepening personal interest and im- 


'goon, he may some day come to the | 


of his mind; and he m: Ly give, fur the time being, 
an exagge rated prominence to some constitutional 
however, but for his urgency 
might have been suffered to fall into desuctude 
On the whole, our author has ae- 
quitted himself, as a barrister, ab ly; pe ° aps, if he 
CNC th. If 


pressing personal responsibility, smiles inetfably upon | he had confined himself more to his func tion, 


the Christian at his work. 


These are, indeed, “right words,”’—and this is 
the sort of stuff the book is made of. We should 
like to see asecond edition printed in minion type, | 
and portable in an envelope—and sent, winged by 
a queen’s head, to do business in counting-houses |! 
and behind counters, 
Wanted just now. 


—_— - 


The l'ree Church of Ancient Christendom,and its Sub- 
Jugation under Constantine. By Basin H. Cooper, 
B.A. London: Albert Cockshaw, 41, Ludgate-hill. 

Tire is an affectation of utter historical imparti- 

ality and absolute freedom from bias of ev ery kind, 

which is the surest token of a thoroughly preju- 
iced mind. W e never take up a volume of that 
tamp, in Which the writer has put on the judicial 
lori e-hi uray _ bse geniyny spotle ssnessof hisermine, 
ated ona bench fur above all hum 
css, and breathing an atmosphere of calm 


0 } try 
ii itl VW 


where it is prodigiously , histories. is V | 
along the dry, dusty road of schisms and heresics, 


more to the pleading of his cause, diverging loss 
into the general matter of church annals, he ccor- 
tainly would not have injured his case, and he 


would have also avoided the dis: agrecabl: precic a- 
ment of seeming to write a history which will cer- 
tainly never be admitted into the catalogue of 
For although this volume carrics us 


down to the Council of Nice—though all the 
usual names, Gnostics, Doceta, Aphytes, (Kons, 
Callistians, Bonatists, &c., dance and flicker like 
marsh lights on his pages, as they used to distract 
our eyes on the barren paragraphs of Mosheim, 


when sleepily er amming for examination-day ; 


yet we are constrained to say that the chic f matt r 
of this book, is rather the compil: ition of a diligent 
student, than the product of a broad-thinking ‘his- 
torian; rather the creditable notes of a well-read 
man, than the thorough investigation of a profound 
inquirer. 
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Setting aside, therefore, any claim which may } 
seem to be made by Mr. Cooper to the position of 
an original authority in ecclesiastical matters— 
a claim which is nowhere openly made, but which 
is really implied in the very size as well as in the 
character of his book; we must glance at its main 
feature, and what will form its chief excellence 
with one party, and its greatest blemish with ano- 
ther. ‘‘ The Free Church of Ancient Christendom,” 
then, is, in other words, the history of the first three 
centuries, according to the Anti-state-church Asso- 


ciation, just as Milner’s book is the anglican an- | 


nals of the kingdom of Christ. Mr. Cooper starts 
with the idea that the church is, in the words of 
Neander, ‘‘ a union of men arising from the fellow- 
ship of religious life: a union essentially inde- 
pendent of, and different from, all other forms of 
human association ;’? and we venture to say that 
no body of Christians will offer any material ob- 
jection to that definition. Side by side with this, 
he places what is in his idea the old heathen 
estimate of religion as a mere tool of state-craft, 
wielded by the priestly and prelatic influence, and 
incarnate in the person of the Pontifex Maximus, 
in imperial days, or of the augur, in those earlicr 
times when Cicero philosophised over the entrails 
of the sacred birds. And the grand heresy of the 
first three centuries is, according to Mr. Cooper, 
that fatal aberration from the path, now pursued 
by ‘ Inde pe ndent churches,” and “ yoluntary as- | 
rociations,” which ended in the final assumption 
of that pagan form of prelacy and erastianism, | 
under the guidance of Victor, Tertullian and | 
Constantine. Such is, in as clear and succinct a' 
shape as we can give it, the great fact and philo- | 
sophy of the first three centuries of our era, as 
laid down in the ‘Free Church of Ancient 
Christendom.” 

Now, apart from the general soundness of our 
author’s principle, we think it was hardly fair 
to overlook the fact that there is in existence a 
third view of the matter, honestly held and | 
sturdily maintained, by not a few wise and pru- 
dent ones; a view which differs equ: uly from the 
erastian idea, and from the voluntary one. We 
use these technical names, though we should be. 
glad to get rid of them, because they are the | 
shortest way of expressing our meaning, and will | 
be unde rstood, at least by “those who are likely to | 
be interested in this work. There are people, we 


say then, who contend that crastianism, or state | 


control in matters properly ecclesiastical, is not a 
necessary consequence of alliance with the civil 
powers; but is on the contrary excluded by the | 
very idea that the church is not the servant but 
the ally of the state: more or less definitely, that 
was, in fact, the general opinion of the reforma- 
tion churches eve rywhere, save in England; and 
considering the tone and te ‘mper of the present 
times, Mr. Cooper may be assured that his 
argument, however conclusive it may be, will 
not attract much observation in the higher walks 
of thought, so long as he overlooks what is 
now pretty generally felt to be the stronghold 
of our national establishments of religion. Nearly 


every 


scholar will admit that the argument, 
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‘against prelacy is now conclusively settled, 
| except on the ground of a supposed expediency 

Nearly every churchman will admit that the 
erastian theory is untenable and inconsistent with 
the divine idea of Christ’s church. But when 
all that has been admitted, there will be found 
not a few ready to say that the Anti-state-church 
advocate has not proved his case. The Che- 
valier Bunsen will join heartily in his de- 
nunciation of Byzantinism; but there he 
will stop short, and begin to tell him of an 
ecclesiastical absorption of the nations into 4 
grand Christian polity, where the church shall 








‘not be the tool but the mistress of the state. Per- 


haps our author’s logic might be able to meet the 
case of the learned Prussian Ambassador; but 
how will he deal with the Free Kirk of Scotlana, 
where every one of his positions will be sturdily 
maintained, except just the very one which his 
book was written to prove. Dr. Hook, too, and 
the convocationists, will hold themselves ab. 
solutely untouched by his argument,—and free to 

follow their own course. We do not mean to 
enter into the general question, a vexed and dreary 
one it is, ever ending in platitudes and noisy 
logomachies ‘‘ most tolerable and not to be en- 
dured ; ;’? but we must say that however general 
the pernicious Byzantinism be in the practice of 
our times, the theory is in so little credit, that it 
is but fighting with shadows and beating the air, 
to contend against a principle which has scarcely 
any supporters. It may be true that the idea of 
the church as a union, cemented by purely reli- 
gious sympathies, cannot justly be developed into 
an ecclesiastical institution, allied with the state, 
paid by the state, and yet free to maintain its 
proper spiritual independence. Of that we say 
nothing at present; except this, that it is the 
only feasible theory of church establishments, the 
only one which now holds its ground, and the 
only one which our author has not thought proper 
to mention. His book, however, is on the whole 
well written—will be useful; it is easily read, and 
not quite so ill to remember as works on church 


history usually are. 


-_- 


A Plea for the original Edi- 


Old Lamps or New? 
London: 90, 


tions of the Texts of Shakspere, Xe. 
| Fleet-street. 1853. 


Mr. Cuas. Knieut here examines, at some length, 
afew of the Emendations to the text of Shak- 
spere , proposed by Mr. Collier, on the strength of 
his folio edition of 1632. It appears to us, that 
Mr. Knight takes sure ground in rejecting by far 
the greater number of them. The substitution of 
“ boast” for ‘‘beast,’”’ murders the sense of the 
passage which it proposes to emend; and other 
instances quoted by Mr. Knight, are not much 
better. We have not seen Mr. Collicr’s volume, 
but of a pretty lengthy list of proposed emenda- 
tions, which lies on our desk, we should be dis 
posed to reject the great majority, on the prinel- 
ple, that to emend Shakspere, it is not absolutely 


necessary to knock out his bruins. 
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History of the Anti-Corn Law League By Arcuipatp | 
Prentice, One of the Executive Council. Vol. I. | 
London: W. and F. G. Cash, Bishopsgate-street. 
1853. 

ExcuisuMEN know the part which Mr. Prentice | 

took in the formation and establishment of the | 

League, and the good service he did as editor and | 

manager of the Manchester Times, and as a clear- | 

headed and fluent lecturer, in supporting and dis- | 
seminating the principles of Free Trade. There | 
is, perhaps, no man living better qualified to be- | 
come the historian of the ‘Great Fact; and. 
those who are aware (as who is not?) of his 
constant and unflinching advocacy of the rights | 
of the labourer—the right to purchase bread | 
at its natural value, and of working for him- 
self instead of the land-owner—rights secured 
to him and to all, through the successful agitation 
of the Anti-Corn Law League, will be glad to 
receive at his hands the report which he is so 
well fitted to render of its rise and progress—its 
difficulties and dangers—its dauntless courage 
and dogged determination—and its eventual tri- 
umphant and unparalleled success. It is curious 
in reading this interesting record of events, which 
are as yet but of yesterday, to note the marvellous | 
ignorance of political leaders— noble lords and | 
prime ministers—in reference to the simplest com- | 
mercial propositions —and the singular effects | 





which a little enlightenment administered in a| 
practical way, produced upon some of them. It 
has often been remarked, ‘‘ With how little wis- | 
dom has the world been governed !’’ but the ex- | 
act amount of that infinitesimal quantity of com- | 
mon sense which was deemed necessary for 
legislator, in the interest of monopoly, was never | 
so clearly demonstrated to the public as by the) 
straight-forward expositors of League principles. | 
The spectacle of senatorial sagacity reduced to a | 
nonplus by the plain logic of simple addition and 

subtraction, is one which ought to be preserved 

in memoriam, AS @ Monument to posterity of the | 
wisdom of their ancestors, and an encouragement 
to future reformers not to be dismayed or over- 
whelmed by the profundity of the advisers of the | 
crown. ‘This narrative commences, as it should | 
do, ab orvo—with the first broad assertion of free- | 
trade principles at the Manchester election of | 
1832; and the present volume recounts the) 
operations of the League down to the close of the | 
famine year of 1842. The details comprehend | 
every fact of importance, and they are given in a! 
fair and impartial spirit, and ought to offend no one. 
It is true that many persons, who are or were more 
or less celebrities in their day, figure in these 
chapters in a way not very much to their credit ; 
and they may feel unwilling to appear once more 
upon the stage as the oracles of exploded stupidi- 
hes, or the abettors of something worse: but 
the historian is bound to truth, and to that Mr. 
Prentice adheres simply—often without comment, 
and never with angry or recriminative expressions. 
We anticipate a wide circulation for these volumes, 
and trust that no long interval will be suffered to 
elapse between their several publication. 


i) 





Speculation ; or, the Glen Luna Family. By Amy 
Loturop.-—The Wide Wide World. By Evizanera 
WertHerett. London: Routledge and Co., Far- 
ringdon-street. 1853. 

Tusk are two American romances, the undoubted 
merits of which are already well and widely 
known. Their object is to delineate domestic and 
country life in the United States; and the various 
characters of either story, it is very evident, are 
drawn from the life, and many of them are types 
of a class with which American readers are fami- 
liar. From their literary excellence, these volumes 
have a claim to general favour: the present edi- 
tions are published at a low price, and have the 
advantage of being clearly printed, in a small 
type, with what printer’s call a large face, which 
renders them as readily readable as large-print 
copies. 





The Scottish Review. A Quarterly Journal of Social 
Progress and General Literature. No. Il. Glasgow : 
Seotush Temperance League. 

Tn contents of this second number of the Scottish 

Review are of a varied and interesting sort. The 

opening paper upon Chalmers, though all too 

brief, is an admirable biographical sketch, repro- 
ducing the man in his sturdy and native manli- 
ness as he lived and moved among us. The article 


on the Delirium of Intoxication is from an able 


pen, and will repay the trouble of a deliberate and 
thoughtful perusal. There is one subject, how- 


‘ever, all-important to Scotland (and indeed to 


England too), which is here treated in a fearless 


_and outspoken manner, and which is destined, we 


would tain hope, to do something towards the 
reformation of a social evil of unappreciable mag- 
nitude. We allude, of course, to the paper en- 
titled ‘‘ Better Houses for the Working Classes,” 
in which the detestable abominations of the bothie 
system are brought to light. The Glasgow League 
labours hard and labours well in the cause of tem- 
perance; and we are glad to see that they have 
the wisdom to look beneath the surface of things, 


and strength to strike some good home blows at 


the root of the deadly upas that overshadows the 
land. Let us hope for a repetition of these home- 
thrusts at vice in its hot-beds. It is here, in these 
demoralizing dens, whether of farm bothy or city 
cellar, that vice and wickedness of the foulest die 
are generated, and until these be in some mea- 
sure purged and purified, it is all but hopeless to 
look for right views on the subject of temperance 
from their miserable inmates. There are six other 
articles in the present number, which we com- 
mend to the acceptance of our readers. 


Tamerton Church-Tower, and other Poems. By 
Coventry Parmore. London: William Pickering. 
1853. 

Tue poems in this unpretending volume are 

worthy of the name. They are simple in lan- 

guage and construction, almost as much éo as the 
simplest of Wordsworth’s, of whose rural lyrics 

some of them remind us; still they are not imi- 

tations of Wordsworth or of any other poet that 

we are aware of. The author has been to nature 


he 
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for his inspiration and his subjects, and whether | 
he paints her inanimate forms or draws from the 
living model, the picture is invariably life-like 
and often striking. The versification, though de- 
signedly unpolished, is never defective or unme- 
lodious, and has been well adapted, by the art 
which conceals art, to the various subjects. We 
have some recollection of having read ‘‘ Tamerton 
Church-Tower” long ago, and we learn that it is 
here reprinted, with alterations, from a former 
edition. We are not sure, though it holds the 
first place in the volume, that it is the finest 
production; still it contains many charming 
passages and suggestive thoughts. Had we room 
we would quote ‘The River” entire, as a poem 
justifying the author’s claim to favourable notice ; 
as it is, we can but extract a few stanzas which 
may serve to show how forcibly the aspect of 
nature appeals to his imagination. 


The restless moon among the clouds 
Is loitering slowly by; 

Now in a circle like the ring 
About a weeping eye ; 

Now left quite bare and bright, and now 
A pallor in the sky. 


The lonely stars are here and there, 
But weak and wasting all; 

The W imds are de id, the ct dars spread 
Their branches like a pall; 

The guests, by langhing twos and threes, 
Have left the bridal hall. 


The moon is looking through the mist, 
Cold, lustreless, and wan; 

And wildly past her dreary form 
The watery clouds rush on, 

A moment white beneath her light, 
And then, like spirits, gone. 


Silent and fast they hurry past, 
Their swiftness striketh dread, 

For earth is hushed, and no breath sweeps 
The spicte r’s rainy thread, 

And everything but those pale clouds 
Is durk, and still, and dead. 


Beneath the mossy, ivy'd bridge, 
‘The river slippeth past: 

The current deep is still as sleep, 
And yet so very fast! 

‘There's something in its quietness 
That makes the soul avhast. 


No wind is in the willow tree 
That droops above the bank ; 

The water passeth quietly 
Beneath the sedges dank ; 

Yet the willow trembles in the stream, 
And the dry reeds talk and clank. 


Where is the artist who could not paint from such 
a description ? We must add another specimen. 


The summer's prime is come again ; 
The trees are out anew; 

The current keeps the mournful past 
Deep in its bosom’s blue, 

And babbles low through quiet fields, 
Grey with the falling dew. 


The sheep-Lell tolleth curfew time; 
The gnats, a busy rout, 

Fleck the warm air; the distant owl 
Shouteth a sleepy shout: 

The voiceless bat, more felt than seen, | 
Is tlituung round about ; 





i 
| 
| 
! 


The poplar’s leaflet scarcely stirs ; 
The river seems to think ; 

Athwart the dusk, the lily broad 
Looks coolly from the brink ; 

And knee-deep in the freshet’s fall, 
The meek-eyed cattle drink. 

The chafers boom ; the white moths rise, 
Like spirits from the ground ; 

The grey-tlies sing their weary tune, 
A distant, dreamlike sound ; 

And far, far off, in the slumberous eve, 
Baseth an old guard-hound. 


“The Woodman’s Daughter” is another charming 
but sorrowful ditty, full of truth and nature— 
an old-world story told ina new way, with a 
simple delicacy and feeling rarely equalled. There 
are a host of readers who will derive unalloyed 
pleasure from the perusal of Mr. Patmore’s 
volume. 

The Great Sin of Great Cities. 

and Hall, Strand. 1853. 


Tnts admirable essay is reprinted by request from 
the “ Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Review,” 
of July, 1850, in which it appeared as an article, 
entitled “ Prostitution.”” It is a sad and sorrow- 
ful subject, which the writer has handled with all 
needful delicacy, and with much truthfulness and 
argumentative force. It is enough to give a man 
the heart-ache to read the wretched revelations 
it contains—and to make him blush for his species 
that such horrifying disclosures should be possible, 
Man, sated by possession, abandons the victim of 
his sensual passion—and proud, unfallen, un- 
tempted woman pushes her into the pit, from 
whence, after a few short years of disgrace and 
misery and pain, she is relieved by death. Such, 
in a few words, is the history of a vast proportion 
of English Magdalens. Others, if possible still 
more forlorn, are driven by starvation to prostitu- 
tion and crime, from which once hopelessly en- 
gulphed, they never emerge. The remedies pro- 
posed by the writer include a moral reform which 
would operate to prevent desertion by the seducer, 
and do away with the unworthy contempt of the 
sex—and certain legislative measures on behalf 
of the unfortunates, securing to them the means 
and opportunities of returning to an honest course 
of life. Let all who would know the truth with 
regard to this subject procure this pamphlet, and 
ponder well its contents. 


London: Chapman 


Odds and Ends. By A. EF. Marsuatt. London: 

William Pickering. Chester: G. Prishard. 1853. 
Opps and ends are generally found in Betty's 
dresser-drawer in the kitchen, and it is odds but 
that will be the end of these. The cooking up of 
common-places into doggrel rhymes will never 
promote archeological research in the ‘‘ back- 
ground of British history,” whatever Mr. Marshall 
may think of it. The peccadilloes of John Jones, 
the chimney-sweeper, who appears to be the Rob 
Roy of the Welsh Border, will not achieve an im- 
mortality either for himself or the bard who sings 
his exploits. ‘Odds and Ends’ are destined to 
the usual fate of such ownerless fragments; and 
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the sooner they are swept into the dust-bin, the | 


better for the comfort of all parties. | 
} 


BOOKS RECEIVED—NOTICES DEFERRED. | 
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Scottish Provident Institution for Mutual LifeInsurance. | their policies, but, in proportion to the values of their 
—The fifteenth annual general meeting of the contributors | policies respectively, the rate of addition varies in each 
to this Society was held in the Waterloo Rooms, Edin- | case, and it can therefore only be stated, generally, that 
burgh, on Wednesday, the 9th March. The following | the additions will range from 20 to 54 per cent. on the 
extracts are from the Report of the Directors :—In the | amount of the assurance. The Report was unanimously 
past year, 662 new proposals were accepted, covering | agreed to, 

Assurances to the amount of £277,724 15s., and with | Scottish Amicable Life Assurance Society.—At thie 
yearly premiums to the extent of £7,802. A considerable | annual general meeting of this Society, the Manager read 
additional amount of premiums has also been received a Report, from which we select the following parti. 
by single payment. ‘The total amount of premiums re- | eulars :—* The annual statement of the business for the 
ceived in the year has been £72,132, of which about | year 1852, which the Directors have the satisfaction of 
{os,524 was for annual premiums. The claims on ac- | placing before the members, again presents evidence of 
eount of emerged policies have been smaller than in the | a remarkable and extensive diffusion of the advantages 
preceding year, by about £5,600, the amount having been | of the Association. ‘The number of new policies passed 
only £17,788 4s. At 3lst December, 1852, there had during the year is 1,146, representing a capital sum of 
been issued in all 5,898 policies, assuring £2,571,428. | £380,567 5s., and the corresponding amount of annual 
The amount remaining assured was £2,071,125. The | premiums is £13,579 lis, 2d.; while, for the same period, 
number of policies reported from year to year as opened, | the nett addition to the total sums assured since the 
was 5,952, but of these 58 were not taken up by the | commencement of the Society, deducting all policies 
parties by whom they were ordered, from inability to | emerged, forfeited, surrendered, and not taken up, is 
meet the premium, or other cause. The Accumulated | £273,497 12s. 0d., and the nett increase of premiums 
Fund at the same date was £254,675 (being an increase | £9,488 19s. 9d. The claims of policies emerged during 
‘f £46,500 within the year), or, including interest to the | the year have been at the rate of about 1-1 per cent., or 
end of the year, £255,665. And the whole funds are | £14 out of £90. This, more especially looking to the age 
invested on undoubted securities, the average rate of | of the Society, is a small per-centage; andit may be also 
interest being between 4} and 4} per cent. The total | noticed, that the principal portion of the claims has fallen 
amount of the claims which have emerged since the com- | upon policies of long standing. It is almost unnecessary 
mMencement of the institution is £138,688. The expe- for the Directors again to repeat their gratification with 
menee in this respect has been most favourable, the | the whole business of the London establishment, and the 
nuwuber of deaths being very greatly under the expecta-| signal success which has continued to attend its pro- 
ton according to the mortality table of the office. ‘The | gress.” The Directors, in accordance with the wishes of 
State of atfairs of the Corporation shows a surplus of the Society, have revised the conditions involving the 
*26,159 10s. 9d. Two-thirds of this surplus are to be | forfeiture of policies, and embodied the alterations in a 
a. 


located to those members who shall have paid in pre- | series of resolutions, calculatedin a liberal spirit,to meet 
‘lms, with interest accumulated at 4 per cent., a sum | the views of their numerous members. For these reso- 
“qual to the amount of their assurances, as well as con-, lutions, we must refer the reader to the Directors’ report, 
“ngently to those who shall have so completed their) Star Life Assurance Society. —The following is an 
“cumulation within the next septennial period. As the | epitome of the report of the above Society presented to 
‘urplus is divisible, not by the usual system of an equal the ninth annual meeting of the proprietors and privi-. 
Pr-centage addition to each £100 assured, without re- | leged policy-holders. “In presenting to the share-holders 
feteuce to the age of the members or the duration of | and policy-holders of the Star Life Assurance Society 
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the ninth annual report, the Directors have a pleasing 
duty to perform, in stating, that the business done dur- 
ing the past year has been of an extensive and gratifying 
character: the transactions submitted to the Directors 
from the Ist of January to the 31st of December, 1552, 
exceeding in number and amount those laid before them 
in any previous year : 
Premiums. 


No. Amount. 
5,986 7 7 


Polices issued ..........609 £156,225 
Proposals declined or not 
completed by the pro- 
BONE cocesecccceccs ae 
Proposals passed the Board 
on Dec. 31st, 1852, but 
not completed ........ 48 
Proposals in house, Dee. 
Sist, 1852, not submitted 


to the Directors ...... 31 


39,015 


28,620 


10,100 





~ ~ 


810 £263,060 £5,986 7 7 

The deaths during that period under review have 
been about 20 per cent. less than the year preceding; 
claims having been discharged on 23 lives only, whilst the 
mortality, as indicated by the combined experience of Life 
Offices, shows the probability of 40 claims in the twelve 
months. The sum paid for claims on policies amounted 
to £5,253 10s, 8d., which included £103 12s. 2d. additions 
made to the sums insured, at the division of the bonus 
in the year 1849, and conseqently paid to the represen- 
tatives of those who had insured. The number of pro- 
posals received to the present date (or rather for two 
months past), is 237 for the sum of £84,625. Of the 
609 policies granted by the Directors in the year 1852, a 
majority (in point of numbers) has been upon the lives 
of members of the Wesleyan Methodist Society, for whose 
more immediate benefit, it must be remembered, this 
Institution was established. It is therefore upon the 
increased and increasing confidence of the Wesleyan 
Society, as well as upon the character of the lives se- 
leeted, that the Directors rely for the ultimate prosperity 
of the Society; believing that the lives of the religious 
and moral class of insurers obtained, are, as a class for 
such insurance, far superior in value to the mass of the 
general population; and this fact is well evidenced by 
the history of this Institution. It is a duty of this meet- 
ing to declare what sum shall be allowed to the Chair- 
man and Board of Directors as remuneration for their 
services during this year, which the Directors recom- 
mend shall not exceed the amount allowed by the deed.” 
Deposit and General Life Assurance Company.—The 
first annual Report of this Company exhibits a com- 
parison of the amount of business they have done 
during the first six-and-a-half months of their existence 
with that done by other Companies in corresponding and 
longer periods. From the table of comparisons it appears 
that in a period of six months and a half, from Septem- 
ber 20, 1852, to March 31, 1853, this Company has re- 
ceived for premiums £2,514 7s. &d., an amount of busi- 
ness not exceeded by a single one of the twenty-eight 
Companies with which it is compared. The Directors 
feel, therefore,that they are fully justified in anticipating 
from their present large amount of business a propor- 
tionately greater amount of success than has hitherto 
attended similar Institutions. They are, further, proud 
of the confidence placed in the Company by the public, 





not only on account of the large amount of assurance 
business transacted, but also that every share in the Com 

pany (20,000 in number) has been subseribed for, with 
the exception of 1,400. They have succeeded in ap. 
pointing, and are continuing to appoint, a large number 
of influential agents throughout the country. In Leeds, 
Birmingham, Cornwall, and the West of England, the 
principles of the Company have met with marked appro. 
bation, and have led to valuable results—and in India 
the Deposit feature of the Company has been looked 
upon as particularly applicable to that country, the 
Directors having received the highest testimony to that 
effect from persons of the first standing and known judg 

ment there. The Balance-sheet appended to the Report, 
shows that the accounts are in a highly satisfactory state, 
and speaks well for the present position and future pros. 
pects of the Company. 

United Guarantee and Life Assurance Company.—’l |) 
annual meeting of this Company was held at the offices, 
in the Old Jewry, on Tuesday, the 5th inst. The Right 
Hon. Lord Erskine in the chair. The advertisement 
convening the meeting having been read, Mr. Knight, 
the Secretary, read the following Report:—* The Di. 
rectors have much pleasure in meeting the proprietors on 
this the ‘fourth annual general meeting,’ and in an- 
nouncing that the business of the Company has been 
uniformly progressive. It will, no doubt, be satisfactory 
to the proprietors to observe that the new business 
transacted during the past year has increased from 
£3,479 Os. 8d., (which was the amount of new premiums 
for 1851,) to £4,242 &s. 6d. received onthe same acconnt 
during last year; whilst the renewal premiums have in- 
creased from £1,608 10s. 8d. to £3,835 15s. 7d. The 
total income from premiums has thus increased during 
the past year from £5,087 11s. 4d. to £8,078 4s. 1d. The 
Directors think it right again to call the attention of the 
proprietors to the extra expenditure which has been en- 
tailed onthe Company by the appointment of agents, an 
item of expenditure which largely swells the annual 
charges of management, and which they hope shortly to 
be able greatly to reduce. During the past year, the 
Directors have availed themselves of the powers con- 
ferred on them by the extraordinary general meeting, 
held in November last, to apply for an Act of Parliament 
to enable the Company to guarantee the integrity of 
officers engaged in the public departments under the 
Crown. The result of an investigation into the various 
classes of guarantee risks undertaken by the Company has 
shown that there has been a profit upon each, inde- 
pendently of the expenditure, which always forms a 
heavy item in the accounts of the first few years of such 
an institution. This investigation has, however, enabled 
the Directors to modify the premiums upon certain risks, 
and to decline others: and they have no doubt but that 
the Company will, from year to year, feel the benefit of the 
increasing knowledge and experience derived from 4 
careful examination of past and existing risks.” Mr. 
Knight then read the statement of receipts and expendi- 
ture for the year ending 3lst December, 1852, from 
which it appeared that, after deducting every claim 
against the Company, there remained a balance to its 
credit of £8,141. The Report, being moved and se- 
conded, was, after the usual vote of thanks to the Diree- 
tors, Secretary and other officers of the Company, carried 
unanimously. 
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